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%  AT^  -E  R4c5^^U  N  I  O  N 


L.  S.  ROWE,  Din 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  ereated  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  pa.sscd  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
•American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
.Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organizatio.n 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieacc,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
minbtered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


f Assistant  Director 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  VV’ashing- 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conference:s 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  QUITO 

This  delightful  park,  in  what  was  once  the  center  of  the  city,  lies  just  below  well-tilled  fields  on 
of  historic  Mt.  Pichincha.  In  the  background,  to  the  left,  is  the  Cathedral;  to  the  right,  thi 

ment  Palace. 
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ilDown  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 

II.  Ecuador 


FR.\XCES  M.  BURLINGAME 

Dean,  Elmira  College 


Hotel  Metropolit.ano 

Quito,  Ecu.\dor 

August  21,  1938 
AR  Family  and  Friends: 

And  now  came  the  time  to  make  my 
reparation  to  leave  Boe;ota,  which  I  did 
ith  a  sad  feeling  at  leaving  the  friends 
had  come  to  mean  so  much  to  me  in 
h  a  short  time.  After  a  few  struggles 
dth  currency  regulations,  and  farewell 
:cs,  and  arrangements  to  send  my  bag- 
age  ahead,  I  found  myself  bumping  away 
rom  the  Scadta  office  in  the  bus  bound  for 
He  airport.  Planes  were  leaving  in  three 
irectlons,  and  the  airport  was  full  of  the 
Jm  of  engines,  excited  farewells,  and 
sections  to  passengers. 

The  plane  seemed  quiet  in  contrast  after 
e  started,  until  a  cordial  South  .American 

SttivLLETis  for  January  1940  for  the  letters  from 


family  started  pointing  out  towns  and 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  senorita 
norteamericana  who  spoke  such  stumbling 
Spanish.  In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
we  were  in  Cali.  There  a  Panagra  car 
met  me  to  rush  me  to  the  Ecuadorean 
consulate  to  have  my  passport  restamped — 
a  new  regulation.  .And  then  back  to  the 
luxurious  Panagra  plane.  How  I  wish  I 
could  describe  to  you  the  thrill  of  these 
two  plane  trips  over  ridge  after  ridge  of 
the  .Andes,  sometimes  far  above  oceans  of 
clouds,  sometimes  looking  down  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  seemingly  as  small  as 
those  on  a  relief  map !  It  was  cloudy  when 
we  passed  over  the  equator,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly,  after  surmounting  another  ridge  of 
the  .Andes,  we  saw  sharp  and  clear  below 
us  the  mountains  covered  with  square 
patches  of  cultivated  ground,  and  then 
Quito,  a  blot  of  rose-colored  tile  roofs. 
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But  the  landinq;  field  there  is  not  laraje 
enough  for  these  big  Douglas  planes,  so  on 
we  had  to  go  to  Guayaquil.* 

Bogota  in  the  morning  had  been  cold 
and  rainy.  Guayaquil  was  fairly  steam¬ 
ing  with  tropical  heat.  Fifteen  minutes 
sufficed  for  customs,  and  you  can  imagine 
how  quickly  I  shed  my  warm  clothes  for 
cooler  ones  in  which  to  see  the  city.  The 
hotel  is  good  and  is  attractively  located; 

'  1  his  is  no  longer  the  case. — Editor. 


Photocraph  by  Inea  Meifa 


CHIMBOR.\ZO 

The  noble  p>eak  of  Chimborazo,  always  snow- 
covered  although  little  more  than  100  miles 
south  of  the  equator,  rises  20,700  feet  above  sea 
level  to  dominate  the  fertile  fields  of  the  inter- 
Andine  plateau. 
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there  are  several  beautiful  parks  and  J 
number  of  fine  buildings.  A  man  froa 
the  Grace  Line  helped  me  through  aj  “ 
toms,  got  my  money  changed  for  me  ai 
though  it  was  Sunday,  and  secured  a  ci; 
for  me  to  see  the  city.  Traveling  alonei 
South  America  has  come  to  mean  a  series' 
of  generous  courtesies  from  dozens  aa 
dozens  of  people,  to  all  of  whom  I  r 
grateful.  The  letters  from  the  Unite 
States  have  been  of  such  help  in  meetfe^ 
people  to  begin  with  that  I  send  a  thousaaci 
grateful  thoughts  to  those  of  you  who 
them  to  me. 

The  train  trip  from  Guayaquil  to 
bamba  w’as  most  interesting.  Crowds^' 
Indians  and  poor  people  at  every  statki| 
a  huge  fiesta  in  one  town,  flocks  of  hi*-- 

dreds  of  white  herons,  and  the  mre! 

i 

astoundingly  steep  railroad  I  have  ^ 
seen  kept  me  interested  every  niinn: ' 

But  that  railroad  is  no  place  for  those  w! 
weak  nerv’es.  .At  the  Devil’s  Nose  tr 
train  ascends  2,900  feet  in  about 
minutes  by  means  of  sw'itchbacks  cuto  ^ 
of  solid  rock.  Our  train  was  in  two 
tions,  so  we  could  look  straight  down  anf  [ 
see  a  tiny  toy  train  three  loops  below  if  will 
on  the  mountain  side.  Mii 

At  Riobamba  I  met  an  .American  scler  will 
tist,  who  suggested  that  since  the  hotel  iiPre 
Riobamba  was  very  noisy,  why  not  coni  go 
on  by  bus  to  Quito?  .And  so  we  dii 


ma| 

nan 


arriving  about  midnight.  You  can  inJyou 


agine  that  six-hour  ride,  bumping  along  i  the 


the  darkness  to  the  sound  of  my  acquaint  exh 


ance’s  voice  as  he  told  hair-raising  deta:| 


of  his  three-weeks’  sojourn  among  thiam; 


Jivaro  Indians — headhunters  of  the  junsito 
of  the  Oriente.  .And  you  can  imagia|usi 
also  how  glad  I  was  to  reach  the  Hot^Mr 
Metropolitano  and  find  letters  from  hom^j  mii 
The  next  day  I  ventured  out  alone 
find  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  d 
so.  The  police  here  must  be  very  inif 
ligent,  for  they  seemed  to  understand  m 


AN  INDIAN  PROCESSION 
A  native  drum  and  flute  provide  music  for  the  festival. 


‘  )  Spanish!  Soon  afterwards  I  bought  a 
•  f  map  of  Quito,  as  the  streets  here  are 
'  named  instead  of  numbered  as  in  Bogota. 
>■  I  called  at  the  American  Legation,  and 
'  with  what  wonderful  results!  First  the 
Minister  and  Mrs.  Long  asked  me  to  tea 
iec  with  two  attractive  daughters  of  an  e.\- 
L:  President.  Then  I  invited  Mrs.  Long  to 
li  go  with  Sehorita  Nunez  and  mvself  to  see 

I  ‘ 

Gi  an  art  exhibit.  (Sehorita  Nunez  is  a 
in  voung.  merry  Ecuadorean  girl  who  spent 
ig  the  years  1936-38  at  \'assar.)  At  the 
iir»  exhibit  we  met  an  extremely  talented 


a  house  for  a  widow  whose  home  was  de¬ 
stroyed — a  home  that  is  to  be  a  model  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  Charge  d’.Affaires 
of  the  Mexican  Legation  was  there  to  feed 
the  workmen  who  were  giving  their  Sun¬ 
day  to  repair  homes.  Everyone  is  trying 
to  help.  After  a  picnic  luncheon  we  went 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Rorer,  and  then  back  to 
Quito. 

Another  letter  will  tell  you  of  the  feria 
at  Otavalo,  and  the  rest  of  my  adventures 
in  Quito. 


taJvoung  Eucadorean  woman  who  does 
amazingly  good  sculpture.  She  took  us 
n;  to  her  studio,  and  then  the  Longs  took 
igi'"  us  all  to  the  Legation  for  lunch.  Sunday 
lG:|Mr.  Long  called  up  to  say  that  in  five 
offi'  minutes  they  would  be  at  the  hotel  to  start 
le  :  to  the  earthquake  regions  in  Los  Chillos. 
1  d  The  devastation  there  is  pitiable  -the  poor 
ink  people's  pathetic  little  adobe  houses  were 
d  n  shaken  down  badly.  Mr.  Long  is  building 


Hotel  Metropoi.it.ano, 

Quito,  Ecu.ador, 

August  22,  J93S. 
Dear  Family  and  Friends; 

.A  letter  with  part  of  my  Quito  news  has 
just  gone  to  the  United  States,  but  I  find 
myself  with  a  few  unexpected  free  mo¬ 
ments,  so  shall  start  the  second  Quito 
letter.  .And  how  better  can  it  begin  than 
with  an  account  of  my  trip  to  Otavalo? 
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The  colorful  weekly  market  at  Otavalo  is  noted  for  the  textiles,  leather,  woodcarvings, 
and  many  other  articles  offered  for  sale.  Buyers  from  all  parts  of  Ecuador  and  from 
southern  Colombia  flock  there  especially  to  purchase  the  bright-hued  ponchos. 


We  Started  out  Friday  afternoon  a  very 
gay  party  of  four— a  young  boy  whom  the 
Grace  Line  has  told  off  to  be  my  guide 
when  necessary,  his  attractive  young  sister, 
and  the  \’assar  student  of  whom  I  spoke 
recently.  The  Ford  car  climbed  up  out 
of  Quito  on  what  was  at  first  a  very  good 
road.  Then  we  began  to  wind  precari¬ 
ously  up  and  down  mountain  sides  over 
the  sharpest  hairpin  curves  you  have  ever 
seen.  Except  for  once  or  twice  when  ap¬ 
proaching  cars  failed  to  signal,  it  was  not 
too  frightening,  however.  Soon  we  began 
to  go  through  villages  filled  with  Indians 
in  bright  costumes.  We  edged  our  way 
through  herds  of  sheep,  past  lines  of  loaded 
burros  or  leaping  goats,  and  turned  herds 
of  cattle  (some  with  bundles  tied  across 
their  horns)  out  of  our  way.  And  scarcely 
ever  were  we  out  of  sight  of  Indian  men 
and  women  more  heavily  loaded  than  the 
■yeasts  of  burden. 

We  stopped  in  a  town  called  Cayambe 
for  a  special  sort  of  cheese,  bizcochos  (some¬ 


what  like  ladyfingers)  and  coffee  with  hot  w 
milk.  One  kind  of  cheese,  almost  paper  j  w; 
thin,  was  rolled  up  in  a  cylinder  and  waS)  uj 
eaten  as  it  was  slowly  unrolled.  In  one!  w 
corner  of  the  little  caf6  room  an  Indian  k'. 
woman  bent  industriously  over  a  Singer  lo 
sewing  machine.  I  have  seen  more  of  thc^  c: 
latter  in  a  month  in  South  America  than*  bl 
in  years  in  North  America.  a 

Refreshed,  we  started  on,  passing  in-i 
creasing  numbers  of  brightly-clad,  heavily- 
loaded  Indians  on  their  way  to  the  fair. 
Finally,  just  at  dark,  we  reached  the  toOT|  g( 
of  Otavalo.  It  has  an  impressive  square, f  h 
but  I  can’t  say  much  for  the  hotels!  Theyj  tl 
did  their  best  for  us.  As  it  was  vacation  A 
time  they  were  crowded,  so  I  had  to  sleep  tl 
in  the  parlor  in  the  midst  of  yards  of  lacej 
curtains. 

At  five  o’clock,  in  a  very  chill  dawn,  we '  j; 
arose.  But  the  Indians  were  there  before , 
us,  arranging  their  goods,  cooking  break¬ 
fast  over  flickering  fires,  and  beginning 
their  bargaining.  The  fair  has  become  so 
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^  larfi:e  that  it  has  to  be  divided  in  two  parts. 
As  I  wished  to  buy  an  Indian  shawl,  we 
asked  our  way  to  the  section  where  we 
could  get  woolen  goods.  There,  laid  in 
neat  order  on  pieces  of  matting,  were  multi¬ 
colored  ponchos,  piles  of  shawls,  heaps  of 
raw  wool,  braided  rope,  blankets,  woven 
belts  some  four  or  five  yards  long  (to  be 
wrapped  around  several  times),  while  here 
and  there  sat  a  woman  spinning,  and  in 
and  out  wandered  loaded  burros,  and 
around  the  edge  cattle  plodded  and  pigs 
squealed.  Sehorita  Nunez  bargained  for 
me,  as  I  am  not  good  at  that  game.  Sud¬ 
denly  off  on  one  side  I  heard  a  sweet, 
thin  piping,  and  there  was  a  group  of 
Indian  men  trying  out  Pan-pipes  made  of 
groups  of  bamboo  pipes  graduated  in 
length.  They  willingly  let  us  take  their 
pictures,  and  of  course  we  bought  some 
pipes. 

1  The  costumes  were  fascinating.  Each 
j  man  wore  his  black  hair  in  a  pigtail  inter- 

i  woven  with  bright  strips.  On  his  head 
was  a  cinnamon-brown  felt  hat  with  wide 
sj  upturned  brim.  His  blouse  was  like  a 
t  white  Russian  blouse,  and  his  trousers 
3  like  white  pajamas  reaching  half-way  be- 
r  low  his  knees.  Over  his  blouse  he  wore 
c  one  or  more  ponchos  in  brilliant  red  or 
1  blue.  The  woman’s  costume  consisted  of 
I  a  similar  hat,  a  brightly  embroidered 
■I  white  blouse,  full  skirts,  string  after  string 
•  of  gold-colored  beads,  and  several  shawls 
■  i  in  which  to  carry  a  baby,  a  bundle  of 
i|  goods,  or  a  huge  earthenware  jar.  A  few 
Indians  wore  native  sandals,  but  most  of 
F|  them  walked  or  trotted  on  bare  feet. 
3;  And  they  lived  up  to  their  reputation  as 
p  the  most  intelligent  and  cleanest  Indians 
f  in  South  America. 

The  fair  was  amazingly  busy  and  amaz- 
ingly  orderly.  Custom,  not  police,  gov- 
'  J  erns  the  people.  All  goods  of  like  nature 
are  in  a  given  place;  the  mattings  are 
■  spread  out  in  straight  lines:  there  is  the 

)  I 


busy  hum  of  conversation,  bargaining,  and 
laughter,  but  no  disorder. 

W’e  next  went  to  the  other,  and  larger, 
part  of  the  fair.  There  we  found  fruits 
and  vegetables,  fodder,  leather  and  cotton 
gocxls,  pottery,  wooden  chests,  and  the 
like.  As  we  were  leaving  we  saw  an  auc¬ 
tion  beginning,  evidently  of  unsold  goods. 
But  by  that  time,  a  little  after  eight,  we 
were  too  hungry  to  wait  longer  for  our 
breakfasts. 

After  breakfast  we  returned  to  a  tiny 
shop  to  buy  baskets — baskets  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  in  all  sorts  of  gay  colors.  As  if  she 
knew  my  weakness  for  miniature  hats,  the 
storekeeper  presented  me  with  a  tiny  straw 
one  as  a  gift. 

Then  we  went  to  see  the  swimming 
pool — about  the  most  beautiful  and  elabo¬ 
rate  and  sophisticated  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  cannot  understand  how  it  happens  to  be 
there.  Next  we  went  for  a  short  boat  ride 
on  the  little  lake,  and  after  a  much-needed 
rest,  started  back  to  Quito. 

And  almost  immediately  we  had  an 
unusual  experience.  The  people  in  a  tiny 
village  were  having  a  fiesta  to  celebrate 
the  piping  of  running  water  into  their 
town,  and  we  worked  our  way  through 
their  parade.  On  horseback  were  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  with  whitened  faces  and 
circular  spots  of  rouge.  They  had  elabo¬ 
rate  headpieces  of  feathers  and  costumes 
of  glittering  sequins.  In  front  of  them 
plodded  a  native  band,  preceded  in  turn 
by  men  carrying  poles  with  what  looked 
like  bamboo  bird  cages'at  the  top.  Many 
of  the  crowd  were  very  drunk  with  chicha, 
which  seems  to  stupefy  them  but  does  not 
make  them  quarrelsome. 

Somewhat  later,  in  another  village  we 
found  the  road  securely  fenced  off'  with 
great  poles.  They  told  us  it  was  because 
of  the  bullfight  that  afternoon.  Naturally 
the  road  ran  through  the  central  plaza  of 
the  village,  and  naturally  that  was  where 
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they  had  to  have  the  bullfight,  so  all 
traffic  would  have  to  go  around.  So 
around  we  went,  through  roads  which 
were  ordinarily  only  horseback  trails. 

Quito,  August  23 

The  schools  here  are  vcr\’  interesting, 
and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  ver\’  good. 
Seiiorita  Carrillo,  Rectora  del  Colegio  24 
de  Mayo,  took  me  to  see  her  school, 
although  it  is  during  vacation.  She  is  a 
tiny,  very  intelligent  and  sparkling  person 
possessed  of  a  Ph.  D.  from  Berlin  and 
excellent  ideas  concerning  education.  .She 
can  even  write  annual  reports  that  make 
good  reading!  She  is  head  of  a  huge 
elementary  and  secondary  school  for 
girls,  and  to  my  mind  is  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  piece  of  work. 

We  visited  the  Normal  School,  also  not 
in  session,  but  we  looked  over  the  general 
plan  of  studv.  Classes  arc  all  required. 


GABRIEL.^  MISTRAL 

Chilean  teacher,  poet,  and  diplomat,  she  is 
honored  throughout  the  .\mcricas. 
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and  begin  at  '’;45,  running  to  4:45.) 
except  for  a  long  lunch  period.  All  in-, 
struction  is  given  in  the  classroom. 
.Students  seldom  use  texts,  have  no  labo-) 
ratory  work,  and  do  verv  little  outside  work.  | 
-Another  day  Senorita  Carrillo  took  me  |[ 
to  the  Colegio  .Aleman.  It  consists  of) 
several  beautiful  and  up-to-date  appear-* 
ing  buildings.  And  how  shining  and  | 
clean  they  seemed !  First  we  saw  the  Ger- » 
man  Colony  House,  a  social  and  recrea-  \ 
tional  center  for  the  German  colony  here,  r 
It  is  solid,  and  simple  and  beautiful,  and  ) 
so  clean!  Of  course,  I  did  not  thrill  to 
the  huge  picture  of  Hitler  in  the  main  ' 
hall.  They  have  excellent  equipment—  I 
good  laboratories,  a  good  workshop  for  all  ^ 
sorts  of  handicrafts,  and  very  pleasant  I 
classrooms.  Then  we  saw  the  residence  | 
for  the  teachers  and  students  and  were  j 
given  coffee  and  cake.  The  teachers’  ; 
rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  and  I 
very  individual.  It  was  easy  to  see  which 
was  the  scientist  in  spirit  and  which  the 
artist.  I  came  away  with  a  great  feeling  t 
of  respect  and  liking  for  this  school.  ^  pj. 

A’esterday  Senorita  Nunez,  Senorita  i: 
Mosquera,  and  I  visited  the  University.  ^ 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  here  about  what  | 

I  learned  of  University  education,  as  it  is  ^ 
much  too  long.  The  University  librarian  }  yj 
let  us  browse  around  the  library  to  our  |  jj 
heart’s  content,  and  then  pre.sented  us  with  ^  j,, 
several  lxx)ks  from  the  University  Press.  i 
This  morning  a  charming  and  gifted  |  jj, 
young  sculptress  came  with  her  mother  to  ^  pj 
tell  me  that  she  has  been  selected  by  the  | 
Director  of  the  Artists’  Division  of  the  New  j  jj, 
School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  , 
City  for  a  scholarship  next  year.  We  I  n- 
talked  alxjut  living  conditions,  etc.,  and  1  j 
spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  writing  ^ 
letters  to  help  her  get  information.  She  is  ^ 
a  very  beautiful  and  very  young  senorita,  ^  E 
so  it  is  really  amazing  to  see  her  work- 
massive,  powerful  and  virile.  She  brought  gi 
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JUAN  MONTALVO  NORMAL  INSTITUTE,  QUITO 

In  the  capital  of  Ecuador  there  are  three  normal  schools;  Juan  Montalvo,  for  men; 
Manuela  Canizares,  for  women;  and  the  Higher  Institute  of  Pedagogy  and  Fine  Arts. 


me  a  photograph  of  one  of  her  paintings, 
t  carefully  colored  in  oils,  and  another 
)  photograph  of  her  latest  sculptural  works 
'  for  a  War  Memorial.  If  you  go  to  the 

iXew  York  World’s  Fair  you  may  see  some 
of  her  work  in  the  Ecuadorean  exhibition. 
Her  name  is  Senorita  Germania  Paz  y 
Mino.  You  will  believe  that  my  Spanish 
I  is  improving  when  I  tell  you  that  although 
I  neither  she  nor  her  mother  speaks  English, 
I  she  made  her  appointment  with  me  over 
I  the  telephone,  and  we  had  a  long  and 
(1  rather  detailed  conversation  in  Spanish. 
*  With  all  this  writing  there  are  countless 
I  interesting  things  left  untold.  But  for  fear 
I  of  wearying  you  completely  I  shall  have 
*  to  let  them  go. 

V  Grand  Hotel 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

r  August  26,  1938 

j  Dear  Friends  and  Family: 
j  So  far  I  have  not  told  you  about  the 
t  glorious  churches  in  Quito,  and  no  men¬ 


tion  of  Quito  would  be  complete  without 
them.  My  first  visit  was  to  San  Francisco, 
which  at  that  time  seemed  to  my  eyes  the 
most  brilliant  church  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  easy  to  see  the  Moorish  influence  in 
the  patterns  of  interlaced  lines  on  the 
arches  and  walls  of  the  interior,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  tile  work.  (How  glad  I  was 
for  my  bits  of  reading  about  Spanish  art :) 

Next  we  went  to  see  the  Convent  of 
San  Diego.  .And  what  an  experience! 
The  cloister  with  its  aged  stone  cross  is  so 
peaceful  and  so  beautiful.  The  ancient 
paintings  are  very  interesting,  but  what  a 
pang  it  gives  one  to  know  that  under  the 
white  of  the  walls  of  the  cloister  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  murals,  probably  now 
destroyed  beyond  hope  of  repair.  In  the 
few  places  where  the  whitew'ash  is  peel¬ 
ing,  the  color  of  the  murals  seems  to  cling 
more  tenaciously  to  the  whitewash  than 
to  the  heavy  adobe  walls.  When  we  went 
into  the  chapel,  the  nuns  were  chanting 
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vespers  from  a  balcony  where  they  were 
not  visible,  but  the  whole  room  was  filled 
with  the  throbbing  and  echoing  of  the 
petitions  and  responses.  In  the  midst  of 
the  beauty  of  the  chapel  itself,  it  was  a 
deeply  moving  experience. 

Everyone  had  told  me  that  La  Compania 

Iwas  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Certainly 
it  is  the  most  brilliant.  Like  the  other 

i  South  American  churches  I  have  seen  so 
far,  it  does  not  depend  at  all  on  stained 
glass  for  its  color,  but  on  the  decorations 
of  walls,  arched  ceilings,  and  altars.  The 
I  whole  interior  was  glowing  with  its  pat¬ 
terns  of  interlaced  golden  bands  on  a  dark 
red  background  picked  out  in  white.  .Sun¬ 
light  was  streaking  in  through  the  high 
windows,  making  the  golden  altars  gleam 
like  coals  in  a  fire.  The  gold  has  softened 
with  age  to  a  warm  color  which  is  not 
hard  and  metallic,  as  one  might  imagine. 
1  sat  down  to  rest  a  few  minutes,  and  to 
tr\-  to  get  the  effect  as  a  whole,  when  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  two  tiny,  bare- 
{ footed,  dirty  Indian  children,  so  small  that 
!  it  was  a  struggle  for  them  to  climb  up 
j  on  to  the  seats.  The  little  girl  solemnly 
crossed  herself  and  obviously  started  to 
say  a  prayer.  But  the  little  boy  was  too 
j  small  even  to  know  that  much.  He  sat 
i  swinging  his  grimy  little  legs,  as  his  en- 
!  tranced  eyes  wandered  from  brilliance  to 
I  brilliance,  and  then  a  soft,  almost  tuneless, 
!  whistle  of  pure  happine.ss  began  to  tumble 
I  out  of  his  lips  like  the  piping  of  a  bird. 
!  This,  too,  was  an  emotional  experience 
I  where  sound  and  sight  joined  to  make  a 
I  perfect  whole. 

I  .\ftcr  goodbyes  and  thank-you  notes, 
and  all  last  prejiarations,  I  said  an  almost 
!  unwilling  farewell  to  Quito  next  morning 
j  at  6:30.  We  went  by  automobile  to 
Cajabamba.  I  had,  as  traveling  compan- 
ions,  the  sister  of  the  American  Consul- 

i  General  in  Guayaquil,  an  American  man 
^  who  has  lived  near  Quito  many  years,  and 


two  University  of  Southern  California 
students,  one  a  Quiteno  and  the  other  his 
.\merican  friend  who  had  been  spending 
the  summer  with  him.  We  had  a  merry- 
trip,  although  a  rainy  one,  and  then 
climbed  into  a  strange  vehicle  called  an 
autocarril.  It  is  similar  to  a  bus  mounted 
on  carwheels  which  runs  on  the  railroad 
track.  A  friend  had  given  us  a  first-rate 
lunch,  so  we  fared  very  well. 

And  now-  in  Guayaquil,  I  find  quite  a 
Standard  Oil  colony  who  arc  being  very- 
kind  to  me.  One  of  the  men  said  that  he 
threw  his  geological  hammer  at  a  little 
leopard  cat  yesterday,  but  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  miss  it.  This  morning,  in  the 
Grace  Line  office,  two  rangy  Americans 
had  a  leopard  kitten  on  a  leash.  It  was  a 
most  beautiful  little  thing,  but  I  had  to 
suppress  my  desire  to  pet  it  for  fear  of  its 
sharp  teeth  and  claws. 

August  28 

The  second  afternoon  I  was  here  I  called 
on  Senora  Rosa  Borja  de  Ycaza,  who  had 
been  described  to  me  by  the  President  of 
the  Ecuadorean  Senate  as  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  woman  in  Ecuador.  She  really  lives 
up  to  her  description,  and  adds  to  it  a 
charming  personality  and  a  lively  social 
conscience.  She  has  been  instrumental  in 
starting  lending  libraries  in  the  public 
parks,  some  for  adults,  some  for  children. 
She  has  founded  an  interesting  feminist 
magazine,  Auevos  Horizontes,  is  Directora 
del  Centro  de  Estudios  Literarios  de  la 
Universidad  de  Guayaquil,  writes  count¬ 
less  articles,  and  is  prominent  in  the 
Legion  Femenina  de  Educacion  Popular. 
The  latter  labors  constantly  for  peace,  and 
institutes  projects  for  social  betterment, 
such  as  clean  restaurants  for  the  poor, 
popular  education,  and  the  like. 

Through  her  kindness  I  was  invited  to 
meet  Gabriela  Mistral,  the  great  Chilean 
poet,  whose  trip  to  Ecuador  is  being  trans- 


FACADE  OF  LA  COMPANfA,  THE  JESUIT  CHURCH 

The  beautiful  facade  of  the  church  of  La  C-ompahia  de  Jesus  in  Quito,  erected  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  notable  combination  of  plateresque  and  baroque. 
It  is  the  work  of  two  architects,  Marcos  Guerra,  an  Ecuadorean,  and  V’enancio  Gan- 

dolh,  an  Italian. 
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formed  into  a  veritable  triumphal  progress. 
How  1  wished  for  more  ready  Spani.sh,  as 
she  speaks  no  English.  She  is  not  pretty 
in  any  sense,  but  her  face  mirrors  her  in¬ 
telligence  and  human  sympathy.  I  was 
invited  to  sit  with  the  faculty  and  other 
guests  of  the  University  of  Guayaquil  on 


the  platform  during  a  solemn  session  of  the 
University  in  honor  of  Gabricla  Mistral,  at 
which  she  spoke  and  at  which  she  was 
granted  an  honorary  degree. 

Tomorrow  morning  I  shall  see  the 
Legion  Femenina  and  its  work,  and  then 
oflf  to  Lima ! 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  JESUIT  CHURCH,  QUITO 

Age  has  softened  the  gold,  lavishly  used  in  the  decoration  of  this  church,  to  a  warm 
color  that  gleams  softly  like  live  coals.  The  interlacing  design  is  in  gold  on  a  red 

background. 


The  Washington  Visit 
of  the  President-Elect  of  Costa  Rica 


At  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt, 
Dr.  Rafael  A.  Calderon  Guardia,  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  Costa  Rica,  made  a  four-day 
visit  to  Washington  in  March  1940. 

Dr.  Calderon  Guardia,  accompanied  by 
Senora  de  Calderon  Guardia;  Senor  Jorge 
Hine,  Second  Designate  to  the  Presidency; 
Senor  .Mfredo  Volio,  Member  of  Congress; 
Senor  Luis  Demetrio  Tinoco,  Jr.,  secretary 
to  the  President-elect,  and  Senora  de 
Tinoco;  and  Senor  Victor  Manuel  Yglesias, 
secretary  to  the  President-elect,  arrived  at 
the  Union  Station  on  Monday,  March  25. 
They  were  greeted  by  a  reception  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  Cordell  Hull;  Brigadier  General 
Edwin  M.  Watson,  U.  S.  A.,  Secretary 
to  the  President;  Assistant  Secretary  of 
.State  and  Mrs.  .■Xdolf  A.  Berle;  Rear 
.\dmiral  George  Pettengill,  U.  S.  N., 
Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard;  Brigadier 
General  Maxwell  Murray,  U.  S.  A., 
Commanding,  Washington  Provisional 
Brigade;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union;  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  the  American  Republics 
and  Mrs.  Laurence  Duggan;  the  .\ssistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  .American 
Republics  and  Mrs.  Ellis  O.  Briggs; 
Stanley  Wtxxlward,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Protocol;  and  Gerald  A. 
Drew,  Division  of  the  American  Republics, 
and  Mrs.  Drew. 

The  visitors  were  escorted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  reception  room  at  the  station,  where 
the  United  States  Army  Band  played  the 
Costa  Rican  and  the  /Xmcrican  national 
anthems.  Then,  conducted  by  motorcycle 
|)olice,  the  party  was  taken  to  the  \Vhite 
House,  where  the  President-elect  and  his 
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wife  remained  over  night  as  the  guests  c:| 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

That  evening  a  formal  dinner  in  hom 
of  Dr.  and  Senora  de  Calderon  Guard 
was  given  at  the  W  hite  House.  The  gu(i 
included  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  i 
the  United  States  and  Senora  Casfc 
Beeche,  members  of  the  President-elect! 
party.  Cabinet  memliers  and  their  wivn 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  other  gor 
ernment  officials. 

The  following  morning  the  Preside* 
elect  and  Senora  de  Calderon  Guard 
visited  the  Capitol,  where  they  were  r- 
ceived  by  the  V'ice  President  and  by  tk 
Spteaker  of  the  House,  the  Chairmen  o 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  .\ffaip 
Committees,  and  others.  From  the  Cap 
itol  they  went  to  the  hotel  where  thr 
stayed  for  the  rest  of  their  visit  in  Wai  j 
ington. 

Further  festivities  on  Tuesday  includect 
a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the  President 
elect  andTis  wife  by  the  Secretary  of  Star 
and  Mrs.  Hull,  and  a  reception  for  tk 
distinguished  visitors  by  the  Minister  c 
C'osta  Rica  and  .Senora  de  Castro  Beech' 
A  feature  of  the  latter  was  the  profusion  * 
orchids  flown  from  Costa  Rica  es]K'cial  i 
for  the  occasion.  , 

On  Wednesday,  March  27,  the  Cover;  | 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Unk  ' 
held  a  special  meeting  in  honor  of  P 
Calderon.  The  Chairman  of  the  Bo.irL 
C'ordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  th. 
United  States,  greeted  him  in  the  followk- 
words:  j 

My  colleagues  have  charged  me  with  the  plra  ‘ 
ant  duty  of  extending  to  you  a  warm  welcome  ot) 
behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ame  I 
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LUNCHEON  GIVEN  ON  MARCH  27  IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  RAFAEL  A.  CALDERON  GUARDIA, 
THEN  PRE.SIDENT-ELECT  OF  COSTA  RICA,  BY  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  P.AN 

AMERICAN  UNION 

The  President-elect  is  seated  in  the  center  of  the  left  side  of  the  table  next  to  C.ordell  Hull,  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
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ican  Union.  Collectively  and  individually,  we 
rejoice  at  having  you  as  our  guest  of  honor  today. 

The  people  of  Costa  Rica  have  placed  upon  you 
the  high  resf>onsibiiitics  of  Chief  Executive  of  your 
country.  Please  accept  our  best  wishes  for  the 
highest  measure  of  success  in  the  fulfillment  of  that 
important  trust  and  our  confident  hope  that,  under 
your  able  guidance,  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  will 
go  forward  to  ever  higher  levels  of  well-being  and 
happiness. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  all  glad  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  this  opjjortunity  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  of  the  constant  and  unfailing  support 
which  your  people  and  your  Government  have 
given  to  the  movement  for  Pan  American  unity. 
The  successive  representatives  of  Costa  Rica  on 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union  and  the 
distinguished  member  now  representing  your 
country  have  spared  no  effort  in  furthering  the 
purptoses  for  which  the  Union  was  established. 
The  American  Republics  feel  assured  that  they 
may  count  on  your  wholehearted  cooperation  in 
the  work  of  the  Pan  .\mcrican  Union,  which 
has  already  conferred  immense  benefits  up>on  the 
sister  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
holds  a  resplendent  promise  of  further  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  President-elect  of  Costa  Rica  ex¬ 
pressed  his  appreciation  of  the  tribute  paid 
him  by  the  Governing  Board,  as  follows: 

I  deeply  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cordial 
welcome  you  have  extended  to  me  on  behalf  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  in  your  own  name,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
assuring  you  that  I  shall  always  remember  your 
kind  wishes  for  success  in  performing  the  task 
that  awaits  me,  in  order  to  achieve  the  progress 
that  all  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  wish  for  our 
country. 

Costa  Rica  is  preparing  to  celebrate  Pan 
.\mcrican  Day  on  April  14  with  special  cere¬ 
monies.  The  event  is  of  unique  importance  this 
year  because  it  marks  a  historic  milestone  in  the 
work  of  continental  approximation  carried  out 
by  the  Pan  American  Union.  My  country  has 
for  many  years  demonstrated  its  sincere  interest 
in  and  constant  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  Pan 
Americanism  and  its  desire  that  the  principles 
of  continental  solidarity  be  maintained,  for 
through  that  solidarity  Bolivar’s  dream  has  be¬ 
come  a  tangible  reality. 

I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  my  words  ex¬ 
press  not  only  my  own  feelings,  but  also  those  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  for  Costa  Rica  faces  the  future 


with  entire  confidence,  certain  of  the  benefits  of  I 
Pan  Americanism  and  hop>eful  that  the  ties  of 
spiritual  and  material  union  between  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  will  continue  to  be  strengthened. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  extend  to  you,  Mr, 
Chairman,  my  best  wishes  for  your  personal  wel¬ 
fare  and  that  of  your  colleagues,  and  for  the  new 
triumphs  that  the  future  clearly  holds  in  store 
for  the  Pan  American  Union 

I 

.At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  luncheon 
vvas  given  to  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia  in  the 
Hall  of  Patriots  of  the  Union  by  the  Am¬ 
bassadors,  Ministers,  and  Charges  d’ .Af¬ 
faires  of  the  Latin  .American  Nations  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  , 
who  compose  the  Governing  Board. 

.At  the  same  time  Sehora  de  Castro 
Beeche,  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Costa 
Rica  in  Washington,  entertained  in  honor 
of  Senora  de  Calderon  Guardia  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  to  which  wives  of  members  of  the  dip-  , 
lomatic  corps  and  other  distinguished 
Washington  women  were  invited. 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia 
and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  his  party  and 
an  official  committee,  drove  to  Mount  * 
Vernon,  where  the  President-elect  laid  a 
wreath  on  Washington’s  tomb.  On  their 
return  to  the  Capital,  they  visited  .Arling¬ 
ton  Cemetery  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Un-  . 
known  Soldier,  where  another  tribute  was 
deposited. 

In  the  evening  President-elect  and  Se¬ 
nora  Calderon  Guardia  were  guests  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Minister  of  Nica-  * 
ragua  and  Senora  de  Bayle.  i 

Before  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia  and  his 
party  left  Washington  on  the  26th,  the 
memljcrs  of  the  International  Medical 
Club  offered  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  their 
distinguished  colleague,  for  besides  being 
eminent  in  the  political  life  of  his  countrv',  | 
he  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  physician  in 
Costa  Rica.  ' 

Dr.  Calderon  Guardia,  who  will  take  j 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  Re-  j 
public  on  May  8,  1940,  for  a  four-year  i’ 
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I  term,  is  44  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Calderon  Munoz  and  Dona  Ana 
Maria  Guardia  de  Calderon.  .Mter  re¬ 
ceiving  his  early  education  at  the  Colegio 
Seminario  in  Costa  Rica,  Dr.  Calderon 
Guardia  decided  to  follow  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
I  eminent  physician  as  well  as  a  prominent 
statesman.  He  went  to  Belgium  for  his 
*  medical  studies,  and  there  he  attended 
both  the  University  of  Louvain  and  the 
Free  University  of  Brussels,  graduating 
with  honors  from  the  latter  institution. 

,  When  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  Belgian  wife, 
Senora  Yvonne  de  C'.alderon  Guardia. 

For  some  years  after  establishing  his 
home  in  Costa  Rica,  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia 


devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
especially  among  the  underprivileged. 
When  he  finally  entered  politics,  his  nat¬ 
ural  gift  of  leadership  and  statesmanlike 
qualities  came  to  the  fore.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  San 
Jose,  the  capital,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  president,  directing  its  delibera¬ 
tions  skillfully,  especially  in  adjusting 
national  legislation  to  modern  needs. 

In  1936  his  name  was  mentioned  for  the 
Presidency,  but  he  refused  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  supported  the  candidacy  of  Leon 
C'ortes,  who  was  elected  for  the  1936-40 
term.  In  the  presidential  elections  of 
February  11,  1940,  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia 
received  an  overwhelming  majority'. 


Patzeuaro 

FRED  E.  WAXK.W 


Patzcuaro,  “The  Place  of  Delight,”  is  all 
'  that  its  name  signifies.  It  is  a  picturesque 

*  city  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  low  range  of 
mountains  overlooking  beautiful  Lake 
Patzcuaro  in  the  colorful  state  of  Michoa- 

^  ^  can,  Mexico.  The  climate  is  delightful, 
the  scenery  charming  and  the  people  most 
'  interesting.  This  ancient  city  had  its 

*  colonial  beginning  about  1 540,  less  than  20 

^  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Vasco 

^  de  Quiroga,  an  eminent  prelate,  jurist, 

^  Renaissance  scholar  and  admirer  of  Sir 

^  Thomas  More,  was  sent  by  the  Queen 

’  '  Regent  of  Spain  as  judge  of  the  first  audien- 
"  cia  in  Mexico,  where  he  arrived  in  1531. 

He  went  later  to  Michoacan  with  a  two-fold 
^  I  task.  He  was  to  win  back  the  fealty  and 
'■  affection  of  the  liberty-loving  Tarascans, 
I  whose  confidence  had  been  dissipated  by 


gold-seeking  conquistadors,  and  convert 
them  to  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  by  no  mere  accident  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  was  selected  to  establish  the  center 
of  the  new  culture  brought  by  Quiroga. 
Long  before  the  arrival  of  Cortes  and  his 
conquistadors  at  Tenochtitlan  or  the  com¬ 
ing  of  good  Don  Vasco,  the  Tarascan  kings 
had  maintained  their  summer  home  on 
the  present  site  of  the  city,  not  far  from 
their  ancient  capital  Tzintzuntzan,  which 
during  its  golden  age  boasted  a  population 
of  40,000  inhabitants.  The  summer  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Tarascan  kings  has  its  modern 
counterpart  in  the  modest  summer  cottage 
maintained  by  the  present  President  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  General  Lazaro  Car¬ 
denas,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  same  Taras¬ 
can  blood.  He  has  named  this  retreat. 


l*hoti>graph  l>y  F.  K.  Wankan 


LAKE  PATZCL  ARO 


On  the  shore  lies  the  400-year-old  town  of  Patzenaro,  the  metropolis  of  the  large  Tarascan  population 

of  the  region. 
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whicli  faces  the  lake,  after  the  Ijeautiful 
Tarascan  princess,  Erenaire. 

Patzenaro  is  a  strictly  Spanish  colonial 
city,  in  architectural  appearance  rivaling 
Taxco  in  importance  and  interest.  Its 
narrow  cobblestone  streets,  low  buildings 
with  their  overhanging  tiled  roofs,  old 
plazas  with  arcades,  and  colonial  churches 
leave  no  question  as  to  its  16th  century 
founding.  But  when  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  inhabitants,  see  the  people  from  round 
alx)ut  who  throng  its  streets  on  market  and 
fiesta  days,  and  examine  their  wares,  we 
are  then  tempted  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
of  time  and  delve  into  the  past  of  this 
especial  race.  \Ve  soon  realize  that  it  docs 
not  fit  into  this  architectural  mould  and 
that  Patzenaro  is  thoroughly  Mexican  in 


character  and  in  traditions  antedating  its  ' 
conquerors.  While  the  physical  city  is 
16th  century  Spanish,  the  atmosphere  is 
purely  Tarascan.  Few  indeed  are  the  sons 
of  the  conquistadors  or  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernors  left  to  tell  the  story  of  their  past 
achievements.  They  came  like  a  blaze  of  ; 
fire,  they  saw,  they  conquered,  and  passed  ^ 
on  or  were  absorbed  by  the  simple,  kind, 
but  stubborn  race  they  found.  They  left  I 
the  Indian  here  as  elsewhere  dazed  by  the  ^ 
swiftness  and  sometimes  the  cruelty  of 
their  methods  in  seeking  to  impose  a  new  ' 
language  and  a  new  religion  upon  them.  ^ 
Today  the  Tarascans  are  still  struggling 
with  this  new  language  and  are  confused  1 
by  their  new  religion.  They  are  slowly  f 
and  patiently  fashioning  their  thought  and  j 
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exprcssina;  their  aspirations  in  their  new 
language  and  tempering  their  nature 
worship  with  their  own  interpretation  of 
their  new  faith.  These  people  are  the 
keepers  of  the  heritage  of  their  past  and 
it  is  to  them  and  to  the  other  great  masses 
of  the  Indian  population  that  Mexico  must 
look  for  its  future. 

Patzeuaro  is  the  metropolis  of  the  large 
Tarascan  population  living  in  the  villages 
along  the  lake  shores,  on  the  islands,  and 
in  the  hills  of  Michoacan.  The  market  and 
fiesta  days  are  among  the  most  colorful  and 
interesting  in  all  Mexico  and  are  distinct 
from  those  of  other  regions. 

When  Don  \’asco  came  in  1 540  he  found 
these  kind  and  simple  people  a  very  indus- 
rious  lot,  who  knew  how  to  fish,  weave,  and 
grow  maize  and  lx*ans  and  who  were  very 
gifted  in  designing  and  making  the  finest 
work  from  the  feathers  of  the  humming¬ 
birds  that  to  this  day  abound  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  The  Tarascan  featherwork  was  so 


perfect  in  design  and  gorgeous  in  color  that 
the  royal  robes  of  Moctezuma  were  fash¬ 
ioned  by  the  Tarascans.  The  pottery  of 
these  people  was  also  recognized  as  of 
superior  quality. 

Upon  his  arrival  Quiroga  set  himself  to 
work  gathering  these  gifted  people,  who 
had  been  scattered  by  his  predcces.sors,  back 
into  their  homes  in  and  about  the  lake, 
hoping  to  establish  villages  imitating  the 
life  described  in  Sir  Thomas  More's 
I  lopia.  He  encouraged  them  to  continue 
their  craft  work  and  sought  to  teach  new 
arts  from  the  old  world.  The  Indians 
could  copy  the  European  patterns  with  but 
little  teaching,  so  keen  were  their  minds 
and  deft  their  fingers  in  doing  skilled  work. 
In  addition  he  set  himself  to  teaching  the 
Christian  faith.  This  great  leader  is  loved 
and  revered  to  this  day  for  his  good  efforts 
and  kindness.  .\t  the  head  of  Lake  Patz¬ 
euaro.  on  the  Guadalajara  highway, 
there  is  a  small  town  named  for  him;  there 
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the  most  beautiful  lacquer  work  in  Mexico 
is  made.  This  work  can  always  be  found 
in  the  Friday  market  at  Patzcuaro  and  at 
the  fiestas. 

For  miles  around  the  Tarascans  come  to 
Patzcuaro,  crossing  the  lake  in  boats,  many 
of  them  dugouts  made  of  hollowed  tree 
trunks,  such  as  their  ancestors  used  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  The  people  can  be  seen  coming 
up  from  the  landing  with  heavy  burdens, 
their  backs,  arms  and  heads  loaded  to  the 
breaking  point  with  their  wares,  handi¬ 
crafts,  products  of  the  field,  or  fowls.  Of 
course  each  baby  is  tied  with  a  rebozo 
(shawl)  on  the  back  of  its  mother.  The 
people  coming  from  the  hills  may  bring 
burros,  also  loaded,  and  may  travel  for  days 
to  reach  the  city.  Dressed  in  gay  colors, 
they  fill  the  plazas  and  overflow  into  the 
narrow  cobblestone  streets,  and  spend  days 
and  nights  celebrating,  bargaining,  cook¬ 
ing,  eating,  and  sleeping  outdoors. 

On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Plaza 
Ohica  is  the  beautiful  Spanish  colonial 
church.  La  Colegiata,  which  was  to  have 


been  a  cathedral.  The  plan  was  afta-i 
wards  changed,  however,  and  the  cathedral 
was  built  at  what  is  now  Morelia,  capitalj 
of  the  State  of  Michoacan.  Don  Vasco’s 
labors  received  due  recognition  from  his 
emperor  and  he  tvas  made  the  first  Bishop 
of  Michoacan.  La  Colegiata,  with  its  yani 
and  wrought  iron  fence,  is  the  center  d, 
many  of  the  fiestas  held  during  the  yen 
and  as  a  historical  monument  is  cagerk 
sought  out  by  all  who  visit  the  city.  From 
December  5  to  10  the  Feast  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  is  celebrated  here,  reach¬ 
ing  its  height  on  the  8th.  A  fair,  regional 
dances  dating  back  to  the  days  Ijefore  the 
.Spaniards,  marketing  of  articles  of  handi¬ 
craft,  and  feasting  are  the  mundane  ac¬ 
companiments  of  the  religious  festival 
The  people  come  to  this  fiesta  prepared 
to  stay  for  the  duration  of  the  event.  They 
bring  their  straw  pallets,  cooking  pottery, 
Ijeans,  chile  peppers,  dried  and  fresh 
meats,  corn  for  tortillas,  and  various  veg^ 
tables  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  camp 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  plazas.  It  is  a 
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MARKET  SCENE.  PATZCUARO 

Friday  is  market  day  at  Patzcuaro,  and  {x*ople  from  the  surrounding  countryside  flock  there  to  buy 

and  sell. 


sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  for  one  of 
these  occasions. 

The  people  are  colorfully  dressed,  the 
men  wearing  the  customary  pajama-like 
Indian  trousers  and  Jacket  augmented  with 
a  beautifully  designed  and  gorgeously  col¬ 
ored  sarape  and  wide  sombrero.  The 
women  wear  a  white  cotton  blouse  em¬ 
broidered  in  blue  with  a  heavy  pleated  red 
woolen  skirt,  found  only  among  the  Taras- 
cans.  They  use  also  the  customary'  rebozo 
I  that  no  true  Mexican  woman  would  be 
without. 

Lake  Patzcuaro  is  dotted  by  a  number  of 
islands,  the  most  interesting  and  picture- 
esque  of  which  is  Janitzio,  thirty  minutes 
across  the  lake  from  the  city.  Here,  many 


centuries  ago,  the  Tarascans  established 
a  village  where  simple  fishermen  and 
their  families  live,  make  their  nets  by 
hand  and  take  the  fish  from  the  lake  in  the 
same  manner  which  their  ancestors  em¬ 
ployed  before  them.  The  delicious  white 
fish  find  their  way  to  the  table  of  the  Posada 
Don  V'^asco  and  the  other  hotels  of  Patzcu¬ 
aro  as  well  as  to  the  other  towns  in  the 
region.  To  make  a  trip  to  the  island  is 
worth  any  one’s  time.  A  gasoline  launch, 
costing  only  a  few  pesos,  is  bargained  for; 
the  trip  can  be  made  in  a  half  day  to  a  day, 
depending  upon  the  time  one  wishes  to 
sjaend. 

Upon  the  summit  of  Janitzio  stands  a 
massive  statue  of  Morelos,  the  idol  of  the 
Mexican  pieople  and  a  disciple  of  Hidalgo, 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  JAMTZIO,  LAKE  PATZCL  ARO  '  ' 

The  monumental  statue  of  Morelos,  a  hero  of  Mexiean  independenee,  dominates  the  island,  whiehiil' 

of  ficK/*r  folL  "  i 


the  father  of  the  1810  revolution.  Morelos 
was  the  first  man  to  see  something  of  the 
coming  struggle  for  the  reconquest  of  Mex¬ 
ico  by  its  orieinal  inhabitants.  The  blood 
of  the  liberty-loving  Tarascans  flowed 
through  his  veins.  The  statue  was  sculp¬ 
tured  by  Ruiz  and  was  built  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  General  Lazaro  Cardenas.  On  the 
inside  of  the  base,  the  artist  Alva  de  la 
Canal  is  painting  frescoes  depicting  the  life 
of  Morelos  from  his  birth  until  his  untimely 
execution  for  his  efforts  in  the  1810  revolu¬ 
tion.  This  statue  dominates  the  entire 
region,  and  can  be  seen  for  many  miles. 

In  modern  Patzeuaro  there  is  but  little 
on  the  surface  to  recall  that  one  is  living 
in  a  modern  day  fraught  with  all  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  civilization.  The  ancient 
race,  its  customs,  the  colonial  architecture, 
and  the  dreamy  atmosphere  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  one  forget  in  just  what  age 
one  is  living,  and  one  is  tempted  to  linger 
and  merge  one’s  self  into  the  city’s  mystic 
surroundings,  and  bask  in  its  placid  beauty 
and  peaceful  glory.  But  a  deeper  exami¬ 


nation  reveals  that  under  the  surface  therti;  . 
are  powerful  forces  at  work  with  this  simple- 
and  patient  people,  so  capable  of  standins 
severe  trials  and  tribulations.  The  leaden; 
of  these  forces  have  had  their  thought'  M 
stirred  by  the  parting  of  the  old  mooring' 
left  by  the  Spaniards.  This  fine  race  ol' 
Tarascans,  as  well  as  other  Indians.  is|  pa 
being  told  of  its  past  glory  and  its  present;  J*' 
importance  in  a  changing  world  and  fired 
with  ambitions  for  a  greater  future  in  a, 
great  Indian  Republic. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  many  government-owned  and, 
-operated  industrial  schools  which  is  re-f 
teaching  lost  and  forgotten  crafts  and  in-? 
stilling  new  ones  essential  in  the  world  ini 
which  we  live  today.  Elementary  school; 
have  been  established  here,  as  elsewhere, 
to  stamp  out  illiteracy.  High  schools  and^ 
colleges  supported  by  the  government  are 
fast  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  ' 
the  masses  of  the  people  a  higher  culture! 
and  of  aiding  them  to  become  self-supjx)rt-  L 
ing,  self-reliant,  and  self-governing.  || 
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There  is  no  place  like  Patzeuaro  in  which 
to  study  Indian  life  and  contemplate  its 
[X)ssibilities.  Here  we  find  a  patient 
[)eople,  suppressed  yet  virile,  whose  ances¬ 
tors  were  a  s;reat  race.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  under  many  difficulties. 

1  hey  are  now  showing  signs  of  a  resurgence. 
It  will  he  slow  because  they  are  a  slow 
people.  .\t  times  it  may  be  violent.  They 
i  are  not  lazy  or  indolent.  They  are  in¬ 
dustrious,  but  not  thrifty.  They  know 
how  to  suffer  hardships  and  be  patient  with 
the  passing  years.  No  Latin  nor  .\nglo- 
Saxon  mould  will  exactly  fit  them,  their 
needs,  their  aspirations.  Race  plays  a 
great  part  in  this  absorbing  drama  here  as 
elsewhere.  Out  of  the  sixteen  million  who 
j  live  in  the  Mexican  Republic  it  must  be 
remembered  that  approximately  80  per¬ 
cent  is  pure  Indian  or  of  mixed  race  and 
only  about  20  percent  white.  The  Indian 
lace  has  furnished  mcxdern  Mexico  some  of 
•  its  greatest  and  most  beloved  leaders  in 


statecraft,  art,  industry  and  the  [)rofessions. 
That  there  is  a  race  problem  here  to  be 
coped  with  cannot  be  overkxiked.  It 
must  be  met.  But  race  is  no  barrier  to  the 
Indians’  becoming  great  individually  and 
collectively  if  given  freedom  of  action. 
They  must  have  patient  consideration,  co¬ 
operation  and  sympathetic  understanding. 
If  they  have  this  and  are  given  access  to  the 
treasure  houses  of  knowledge  and  civili¬ 
zation;  if  they  are  allowed  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  and  jx'rmitted  to  grow 
and  develop,  they  have  all  the  qualities 
needed  in  a  great  race  to  shape  their  own 
destiny,  cope  with  their  own  problems  and 
take  their  place  in  this  modern,  world. 
Ever\-  conference  on  Indian  affairs  and 
every  group  that  shows  a  willingness  to 
study  Indian  life  past  and  present  and  to 
work  for  the  best  in  the  future  is  a  forward 
step.  Patzeuaro  was  a  good  place  to  begin 
with  the  First  Inter- American  Conference 
on  Indian  Life,  held  in  April  1940. 
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Lasar  Segall  of  Sao  Paulo 

ROBERT  C.  SMITH 

Assistant  Director,  Hispanic  Foundation,  Library  of  Congress 


European  artists  have  always  played  an 
influential  role  in  the  development  of  Latin 
American  painting.  Throughout  the  19th 
century  they  came  to  the  cities  of  the  New 
World  to  found  academies  and  schools,  to 
execute  official  commissions  and  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  wealthy  and  distinguished 
citizens.  Generally  they  were  intransigent 
and  unimaginative.  They  came  as  apostles 
of  a  distant  culture  and  they  followed  an 
undeviating  path,  transplanting  to  an  alien 
soil  their  own  techniques  and  repertories. 
Seldom  did  they  observe  the  subject  matter 
of  their  adopted  countries,  almost  never 
did  they  utilize  it.  The  paintings  and 
lithographs  of  Debret  and  Maurice  Rugen- 
das  in  the  early  19th  century  are  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  actions 
of  the  official  painters  had  a  lasting  effect 
upon  the  native  art  of  Latin  .•\merica. 
They  almost  succeeded  in  banishing  from 
it  all  vestiges  of  indigenous  life,  inspiring 
in  the  local  painters  a  shame  for  what  was 
not  European  and  binding  them  to  a 
monotonous  system  of  imitation. 

In  the  last  20  years,  however,  a  gradual 
revolution  has  been  taking  place.  Latin 
American  artists  have  rediscovered  their 
birthright,  have  proclaimed  their  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  with  solid  work  have  Justi¬ 
fied  it.  E.specially  is  this  true  of  Brazil, 
where  in  spite  of  tradition  an  important 
new  school  has  developed  in  Sao  Paulo. 
Lasar  Segall,  a  European,  is  an  outstand- 
•ing  representative  of  it.  Neither  dictating 
nor  imitating,  he  has  grown  with  the 
Brazilian  painters.  He  has  shared  his  art 
with  them  and  gained  by  the  sharing.  In 
the  dynamic  and  violent  life  of  Sao  Paulo, 
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he  has  emerged  as  a  Brazilian  painter,  and ' 
one  who  with  great  discernment  and  dis  l 
tinction  portrays  essential  scenes  of  nationa.| 

life.*  I 

Lasar  Segall  was  lK)rn  in  V’ilna  fifnt 
years  ago  this  summer.  He  left  Russia  | 
when  he  was  sixteen  to  study  at  the  .Acad  ) 
emy  of  Fine  .Arts  in  Berlin.  There  k. 
soon  found  the  official  academy  a  reaction¬ 
ary  and  confining  atmosphere.  Segall  had 
no  interest  for  the  dry  and  artificial  dir 
prescribed  for  the  students.  He  quicklv 
grew  impatient  with  the  academic  formu¬ 
las  for,  as  he  himself  has  recently  said,  ht 
already  felt  an  overwhelming  need  to 
struggle  with  the  real  problems  of  the  age 
and  to  express  them  in  his  art. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century  Ger-| 
many  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe  was  full  I 
of  young  painters  like  himself  who  were 
desperately  seeking  a  new  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  way  of  painting.  These  young  men 
sought  something  more  than  pure  tech¬ 
nique  and  banal  subjects;  they  were  im- . 
patient  with  the  mere  quest  for  verisimili- 1 
tude,  for  the  photographic  likeness  in  form !  li 
and  texture,  and  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  S 
these  things  for  the  expression  of  emo-  n 
tional  and  intellectual  qualities.  Segall  A 
defied  his  masters  and  exhibited  with  the  ti 
then  radical  Secession,  a  group  of  artists  t 
organized  by  the  great  Impressionist  c 
painter  Max  Liebermann  for  the  develop-  ^  v 
ment  of  new  ideas  in  German  art.  f( 

.As  a  result  he  was  dismissed  from  the  e 
.Academy  and  went  to  study  in  the  more  v 

r 

*  At  the  Newmann-W’itlard  Gallery,  543  Aladism  ^ 
Ai<enue,  Afew  York  City,  his  work  has  recently  bem 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  h 
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Figure  1.  BRAZILIAN  VILLAGE 


;  liberal  atmosphere  of  Dresden.  In  1912 
Segal  felt  the  need  of  travel,  of  those  for¬ 
mative  Wanderjahre  which  since  the  Middle 
J  .\ges  had  been  an  essential  part  of  the 
I  training  of  a  German  artist.  He  went  to 
I  Holland  and  likewise  to  Paris,  then  in  the 
■  crucial  period  of  the  discovery  of  C6zanne, 

;  with  all  the  attendant  lessons  of  pattern, 
form  and  color  to  be  learned.  Segall  was 
k  e.\posed  to  a  host  of  new  theories  around 
;  which  Matisse,  Derain  and  Picasso  were 

1  revolving,  and  from  which  Cubism  was 
about  to  evolve.  During  his  stay  in  Paris 
he  absorlied  a  new  vocabulary,  technical 


and  aesthetic,  and  took  it  with  him  to 
Brazil. 

The  exact  reasons  for  Segall’s  first  trip 
to  Brazil  are  obscure.  His  voyage  had 
something  of  that  sudden  and  unforeseen 
character  which  was  alive  in  the  art  of  the 
city  he  left  behind.  The  experience  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  development 
of  his  career.  He  was  fa.scinated  by  the 
new  world  that  he  discovered,  w’ithout 
being  able  at  once  to  understand  it.  Like 
Edouard  Manet  some  seventy  years  before 
him  he  was  captivated  by  the  brilliance 
and  exoticism  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  city 
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painter  to  bring  word  of  the  new  school  || 
that  was  supplanting  the  older  order  in|j 
French  painting.  In  .Sao  Paulo  friendly 
patrons  visited  him  and  persuaded  thfij 
young  man  to  show  his  canvasses.  fj 

.\ccordingly  in  February  1913,  through! 
the  activity  of  Senhor  Freitas  \’alle  and 
his  son  Giro,  Lasar  .Scgall  held  his  fini 
Brazilian  exhibition  at  number  85,  Rua  df 
Sao  Bento.  That  exhibition  had  for  Sao  : 
Paulo  the  importance  that  the  great 
mory  Show  was  having;  in  \cw  \’ork  at  pro-  w 
ciscly  the  same  time.  The  Brazilians 
painters,  lost  in  the  doldrums  of  misunder-  4 
stood  impressionism,  had  a  sudden  vision  q 
of  fresh  painting,  of  bold  and  simple  conT 
tours,  of  distortions  for  the  sake  of  form.  F 
alx)ve  all  of  the  new  doctrine  of  essential? 
patterns,  ihythm  and  pure  color.  Thej 


of  carnivals  and  camellias.  In  .Sao  Paulo, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  discovered  a  new  and 
challenging  world,  a  vast  activity  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  building  superimposed  upon 
the  remnants  of  a  placid  colonial  culture, 
two  completely  conflicting  schemes  of 
living  lx)und  together  in  a  sense  by  one 
unchanging  factor — the  Brazilian  negro. 
So  numerous  and  varied  were  his  impres¬ 
sions,  so  confusing  were  his  reactions,  so 
busy  was  he  in  his  struggle  to  understand 
them  that  he  had  no  time  to  paint.  When 
he  returned  to  Eurofie  his  friends  were 
amazed  to  learn  that  in  eight  months  he 
had  not  painted  a  single  picture.^ 

.SegalFs  coming  was  a  great  event  in  the 
historv  of  Brazilian  art.  He  was  the  first 


*  l.asar  Segall,  “1912,”  in  “Rnista  Anual  do  Soldo 
de  Mato,”  A'o.  1,  1939,  p.  12. 


l.ASAR  SEGAl.l.  OF  SAO  PAUI.O 


exliiljition  was  in  its  way  as  successful  as 
the  much  more  ambitious  Armory  Show  in 
New  Yt)rk.  It  was  a  happy  event  that  it 
was  held  in  the  Caty  of  the  Bandeirantes. 
The  enterprising  Paulistas,  in  the  midst  of 


returned  to  discover  the  charms  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  folk  art,  of  the  vividly  colored  Mineiro 
frescoes,  the  processional  figures,  the  negro 
artefacts,  and  to  base  her  paintings  of 
local  landscapes  on  these  bold  and  simple 


Figire  3.  YOUNG  MULATTO 

Figure  4.  GIRL  WITH  AC:CORDION 


their  creation  of  a  new  city  and  a  new 
existence,  were  ready  for  a  new  art. 

.After  accompanying  his  paintings  to  the 
provincial  tow  n  of  Campinas,  I.asar  Segall 
returned  to  F.urope,  there  to  spend  a  period 
of  forced  inactivity  during  the  War  as  a 
political  prisoner  in  Germany.  But  the 
stimulus  of  his  visit  endured  in  Sao  Paulo. 
Several  young  Brazilians  left  to  study  in 
Paris,  and  not  all  of  them  remained  Pari¬ 
sian  imitators.  A  young  woman,  Tarsila 
do  Amaral,  after  a  long  regime  of  the 
Cubism  of  Lhote.  Leger,  and  Gleizes, 


ingredients,  exactly  as  some  Mexicans 
were  doing  at  this  very  time. 

In  February  1922  Lasar  Segall  again  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Siio  Paulo.  During  the  preced¬ 
ing  decade  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city 
had  grown  apace.  The  Paulista  painters, 
writers  and  musicians,  moved  to  action  by 
what  Segall  had  shown  them,  had  begun  to 
think  independently  and  to  take  stock  of 
their  cultural  inheritance.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  nostalgia  for  things  past,  induced  by  the 
rapid  urbanization  of  their  life,  that  led 
them  to  seek  material  for  their  productions 
in  the  unchanging  life  and  landscape  of  the 
country  around  them.  T  hey  sought  out 
the  calm  of  the  great  coffee  fazendas  with 
their  colonies  of  negro  laborers,  who.se 
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African  dances  and  chants  they  studied, 
from  whose  rich  folklore  they  borrowed  for 
their  own  creations.  What  had  Ixren  ac¬ 
complished  was  suddenly  revealed  to  the 
city  by  the  Week  of  Modern  Art  held  in  the 
Municipal  Theater  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 922,  in  which  an  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings,  dramatic  and  {xietic  recitals  and  con¬ 
certs  were  combined  to  produce  a  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  the  new  intellectual  life  of 
Sao  Paulo.  From  that  week  emerged  the 
leaders  of  the  new  artistic  generation,  the 
poet  Guilherme  de  Almeida,  the  folklorist 
Mario  de  .\ndrade,  the  writers  Oswald  de 
Andrade  and  Rubens  Borba  de  Moraes,  the 
composer  Heitor  V'illa-Lobos,  whose  music 
had  been  performed  by  Guiomar  Xovaes, 
and  the  artists  Di  Cavalcanti  and  Sesjall. 
The  latters  paintings  and  etchings  had 
been  procured  for  exhibition  by  a  brother 
resident  in  Sao  Paulo.  With  these  figures 
came  a  new  Brazilian  feeling,  an  aim  to 
unite  primitivism  with  modern  technique, 
and  to  banish  all  traces  of  artificiality  and 
foreign  influence  from  the  national  art. 
It  was  a  movement  whose  mouthpiece,  the 
short  lived  Klaxon,  expressed  the  views  that 
Diego  Rivera’s  Machete  was  then  tumul¬ 
tuously  expounding. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  which  Lasar 
Segall  discov'ered  when  in  1923  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Sao  Paulo,  full  of  European 
successes,  and  with  which  he  was  to  liecome 
rapidly  asstxriated.  Then  liegan  the  great 
series  of  his  Brazilian  paintings.  Working 
in  the  house  of  Dona  Olivia  Guedes 
Penteado,  a  sympathetic  friend  of  the  new 
movement,  he  met  its  leaders,  one  by  one. 
Since  then,  with  the  e.xception  of  a  three- 
year  visit  to  Paris,  between  1929  and  1932, 
he  has  remained  in  Brazil  and  has  become 
a  Brazilian  citizen.  On  his  return  from 
Europe  he  organized  with  the  painters 
Flavio  de  Carvalho  and  Di  Cavalcanti 
the  Sao  Paulo  Club  of  Modern  Artists 
and  decorated  the  walls  of  its  clubhouse, 


where  a  series  of  important  meetings  has  f 
been  held.  The  club  has  continued  the  ! 
work  begun  in  1922 — that  development  ti 
of  an  American  feeling  of  life — in  its  | 
sponsorship  of  the  first  recitals  of  Elsie  I 
Houston,  the  great  singer  of  Brazilian  | 
folk  songs,  and  lectures  by  Jorge  Amado, 
the  leader  of  an  analogous  movement  in 
Bahia,  and  by  David  Siqueiros,  which 
revealed  the  fraternal  accomplishment  of  i 
the  modern  artists  of  Mexico.  This  cul¬ 
tural  collaboration  has  continued  in  the 
two  May  Salons  organized  by  the  same 
group,  which  have  brought  to  Sao  Paulo 
its  first  international  exhibitions  of  art, 
in  both  of  which  Segall  has  exhibited  hh  ■ 
paintings. 

What  are  these  pictures  by  Lasar  Segall 
that  have  played  such  an  important  pan  ■ 
in  the  development  of  the  new  Paulista  1 
school  of  painting?  They  are  for  the  most  | 
part  small  intimate  canvasses.  Frequently  ( 
he  has  produced  water  colors  and  gouacht  i 
studies.  His  simple,  brilliant  etchings  have  j  v 
a  quality  of  technique  that  approaches  h 
Picasso’s.  i  h 

In  1925,  just  after  his  return  to  Brazil,  1  v 
Segall  painted  his  Brazilian  Village  (Fig.  i; 
1).  It  is  an  intellectual  picture  of  the  1 
type  that  was  so  popular  in  Europe  at  p 
that  time.  In  the  subtle  perspective  and  \ 
the  arbitrary  linear  and  tonal  divisions  it  c 
is  easy  to  recognize  the  Late  Cubist  pat-  ,  c 
terns  of  a  Gleizes  or  an  Andre  Lhote.  But  1 
Segall  has  avoided  the  cold,  mathematical,  i 
and  really  lifeless  quality  of  tho,se  masters’  |  s 
work.  He  has  wisely  broken  the  dominant  1  I 
pattern  of  the  stylized  houses,  streets  and 
conversing  figures  by  some  elements  bor- 1  c 
rowed  from  Brazilian  folk  art — the  treat-  j  s 
ment  of  the  sky  and  mountains  at  the  top  ( 
of  the  picture  and  the  sheep  and  cactus  c 
plants  at  the  bottom.  It  is  this  naturalism  I 
which  provides  the  especial  charm  of  ' 
Segall’s  Brazilian  watercolors,  such  as  the  I 
delightful  Black  Shepherd  (Fig.  2)  of  1927,  ' 
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background  in  a  manner  that  vaguely  re¬ 
calls  Gauguin.  Ihe  mysterious  reserve, 
the  apparent  desinvoilure  of  the  race  is 
beautifully  studied  in  the  7  h  o  AWci  of  1930 
and  in  the  solidly  composed  studio  piece  of 
1937,  representing  a  girl  with  an  accordion, 
which  is  now  at  the  museum  of  Grenoble 
(Fig.  4). 

\  master  of  restrained  and  subtle  color, 
Segall  frequently  abandons  it  to  study  pure 
form  in  his  sculptures,  a  remarkable  series 
of  female  figures  in  which  he  concentrates 
in  the  vacant  staring  faces  his  memories  of 
the  bewildered  emigrants  he  saw  on  his 
voyages  to  Brazil.  Even  more  often  in 
recent  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
line  -in  the  sequence  of  Brazilian  etchings, 
whose  technique,  simple  and  decisive,  is 
outstanding  in  the  medium  today.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  has  etched  the  figures  he 
created  in  his  sculpture,  the  emigrants 
Ixiund  for  a  new  life  in  Brazil.®  often  the  life 
of  negroes  in  their  straggling  hamlets  on 
the  hills  outside  the  towns.  Gn  one  mem- 

s  He  is  at  present  ivorking  on  a  large  painting  of  an 
emigrant  ship. 


orable  plate  he  has  |x)rtrayed  the  moderr 
Brazilian  city,  a  forest  of  strident  building' 
in  a  grove  of  palms,  framed  in  the  glisten¬ 
ing  brilliance  of  hills  and  sky,  vigoroush 
alive  without  benefit  of  human  figure  : 
(Fig.  5).  ' 

In  his  Brazilian  painting.  Lasar  Segalll 
has  portrayed  a  little  cosmos  of  carefullv 
digested  impressions.  His  emigrants,  his 
negroes,  his  animals,  are  always  drawn 
with  a  finesse  of  introspection.  Every  pic¬ 
ture  represents  a  definite  psychological 
study.  Each  study  reveals  some  aspect  of 
the  major  sociological  problems  of  nxxlern 
Brazil.  His  art  has  the  keenness  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  understanding  observer,  whose 
very  sympathy  precludes  all  propaganda. 
Always  he  calls  on  European  experience  to 
complete  the  expression  of  his  feeling.  He 
lacks  the  unselfconscious  monumentalitv 
of  C’-andido  Portinari  or  the  earthy  brutality 
of  some  of  Tarsila’s  conceptions.  Refine¬ 
ment  is  the  essence  of  his  art;  detachment 
the  source  of  his  accomplishment.  He  is  in 
a  sense  the  Degas  of  modern  Brazilian 
painting. 
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Restoration  of  La  Villita 
in  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  Texas 


In  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  project 
is  moving  toward  completion  which  is  serv¬ 
ing  the  three-fold  purpose  of  providing  em¬ 
ployment,  creating  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  develop  skill  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  arts  and  crafts,  and  transforming  what 
had  iK'comc  a  wretched  slum  into  a  new 
and  attractive  community  center,  a  re¬ 
stored  historic  monument,  and  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  early  native  architecture. 

In  the  heart  of  downtown  San  .Xntonio, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Antonio  river, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  city's  modern 
business  buildings,  there  is  a  block-square 
area  known  as  La  \’illita,  the  Little  Vil¬ 
lage.  which  occupied  a  unique  and  pre¬ 
eminent  place  in  the  Southwest’s  early 
history.  The  role  of  La  \’illita,  over  which 
the  flatjs  of  six  successive  governments  have 
flown,  was  continuous  and  important  in 
the  life  of  the  San  .Xntonio  Valley  and  the 
city  of  San  .Xntonio  from  the  very  earliest 
days  of  the  Valley's  colonization.  Its 
establishment  as  a  definite  Spanish  settle¬ 
ment  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  although  it  is  known  that 
long  Ix'fore  that  time  Indian  tribes  lived  on 
the  site,  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  San 
.\ntonio  river  valley.  Alvar  Nunez  C'.abeza 
de\'aca,  who  went  on  an  exploration  trip  in 
1536,  described  a  rancho  which  historians 
believe  was  located  at  or  near  the  site  of  La 
\’illita,  and  during  the  century  and  a  half 
lollowing  his  visit  many  more  conquistadors 


struck  by  the  richness  of  the  land,  the  fruit 
trees  and  vineyards,  and  the  abundance  of 
game  in  the  valley,  began  a  campaign 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Mission  San  .Antonio  de  \'alero,  known 
today  as  the  .\lamo,  and  its  suburb.  La 
\’illita.  In  its  earliest  days  the  Little  Vil¬ 
lage,  a  poor  little  outpost  of  small  adobe 
houses,  whose  principal  redeeming  feature 
was  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  gardens, 
became  the  residence  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
mission  garrison  and  their  families. 

Through  the  long  and  difficult  years  that 
followed  La  \'illita  witnessed  many  mem¬ 
orable  events:  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Mission  .San  Antonio  de  \’alero;  the 
coming  of  the  original  sixteen  Canary 
Island  families  in  1731,  who  set  up  their 
own  \’illa  de  San  Fernando  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  where  they  maintained  a 
haughty  isolationist  attitude  toward  the 
humbler  folk  of  La  \’illita;  Indian  raids, 
fires,  floods,  and  plague;  the  consolidation 
in  1785  of  La  \’illita  and  \filla  de  San 
Fernando  under  one  municijial  authority 
after  a  series  of  quarrels  and  disputes 
between  the  two  communities  over  local 
rights  and  policies:  and  the  arrival  from 
Mexico  in  1803  of  the  Flying  Company  of 
San  Carlos  de  Parras,  which  set  up  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  old  mission  and  bestowed  upon 
it  the  name  of  Alamo  in  honor  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  place  of  origin  in  Mexico,  Villa  de 
San  Jose  y  Santiago  del  .Mamo.  It  was  in 


passed  that  way  and  noted  the  Indian 
village  and  rancho.  Finally  in  1709  Fray 
.\ntonio  de  San  Buenaventura  Olivares, 

'‘La  I  'iUita:  Progress  Report,'’’  Citr  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  \oiemher  1939,  “Old  Villita,"  American  Guide 
Series,  compiled  and  written  hy  the  Writers'  Project  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  the  Slate  of  Texas, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  1939,  and  “Villita  de  San  Antonio, 
Texas,"  published  by  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  Octo- 
her  12.  1939,  were  used  as  references. 


La  Villita  that  the  first  whispers  in  the 
Texas  province  of  a  movement  of  revolt 
against  .Spain  were  heard.  The  great 
flood  of  1819,  which  deluged  Villa  de  San 
Fernando,  started  a  migration  of  the  town’s 
aristocracy  to  the  higher  unflotxled  ground 
of  La  X’illita,  whose  hitherto  lowly  status 
was  thus  changed  to  that  of  an  exclusive 
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residential  area.  During  the  second  dec¬ 
ade  of  the  19th  century  the  Little  Village 
was  the  focus  of  a  stream  of  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  settlers,  and  it  was  intimately  linked 
to  all  the  activities  of  the  stirring  years  that 
followed  to  the  time  of  the  independence  of 
Texas  in  1840  and  its  admission  to  the 
United  States  in  1845.  In  the  1840’s  a  new 
wave  of  settlers — German,  French,  Alsa¬ 
tian,  most  of  them  intellectuals  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men — came  to  La  V'illita.  They 
repaired  the  houses,  cleared  the  gardens, 
formed  their  own  cultural  center,  and  left 
an  imprint,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
architecture,  which  almost  obliterated  La 
\'illita’s  oris[inal  Mexican  pueblo  aspect. 
But  as  one  decade  passed  after  another,  and 
as  the  modern  city  of  San  .Antonio  expanded 
in  all  directions.  La  A'illita  gradually  Ix;- 
came  little  more  than  a  slum  of  broken- 
down  houses  and  scrap  wood  and  tin  shan¬ 
ties,  the  miserable  abode  of  forgotten  men. 

The  area  as  a  unit,  however,  has  re¬ 
markably  withstood  all  these  vicissitudes 
and  many  more,  even  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  busy  modern  city.  ^Vhen 


Maury  Maverick  took  office  as  mayor  of  pasi 
San  Antonio  in  1939,  he  was  confronted,  li'ii 
among  many  pressing  problems,  with  that 
of  unemployment  and  extreme  povert}' 
among  the  city's  youth,  particularly  the  Am< 
young  people  of  San  Antonio’s  90,000  i  -'P* 
Mexican-American  population,  out  of  T 
school,  ready  and  eager  to  work,  but  unable  .  sev< 
to  find  employment.  After  due  thought '  var 
and  consideration,  Mayor  Maverick  pre- 1  tun 
sented  to  the  National  Youth  Administra- 1  lie  i 
tion  through  its  Administrator,  Mr.  .Aubrey  •  Me 
Williams,  a  proposal  that  the  city  of  San  hou 
Antonio  and  the  National  A'outh  .Admin-  mui 
istration  undertake  jointly  the  restoration  floo 
of  La  Villita,  as  a  means  of  creating  stall 
employment,  both  present  and  future,  and  and 
restoring  a  historic  landmark.  The  project  flow 
was  approved,  title  was  obtained  to  the  |  aceq, 
ground  and  seven  of  the  original  buildings  i  besi 
thereon,  the  work  of  clearing  and  demoli-  to  ei 
tion  began  in  .August  1939,  giving  im-  age 
mediate  employment  to  300  needy  boys.  .3m( 
and  in  October  1939  the  actual  restoration  coui 
work  was  started.  t'on 

In  a  San  .Antonio  ordinance  enacted f  The 
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‘•In  the  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
Year  of  the  Founding  of  La  Villita,  on  the 
12th  day  of  October,  1939,”  La  Villita  was 
declared  to  be  “officially  recreated,  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  city  project,  declared  a  public 
utility  and  a  part  of  the  life  of  her  people,” 
and  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  project 
were  set  forth  as  follows: 

The  faithful  restoration,  recreation,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  La  Villita  as  an  exposition  of  indigenous 
Texan  architecture,  in  itself  the  expression  of  our 
pioneer  forefathers’  reaction  to  the  hardships  and 
I  necessities  of  their  time; 

The  preservation  of  La  \’illita  for  all  time  that 
this  and  succeeding  generations  may  better 
I  visualize  in  their  true  setting  the  significant  figures 
j  and  events  in  early  Texas  and  American  history, 
and  thereby  realize  the  worthwhile  things  of  the 
Past  which  inspire  courage  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Today  and  Tomorrow; 

The  continuation  of  La  Villita  as  a  Community 
Center  for  human  betterment — for  the  living, 
young  and  old — rather  than  as  a  monument  to  the 
past;  that  today’s  people  may  learn  how  to  make  a 
living  and  have  a  way  of  life  with  constitutional 
democracy,  peace,  and  freedom; 

And  the  promotion  of  pieace,  friendship,  and 
justice  between  the  pieoples  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world, 

,  specially  those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  plans  contemplate  restoration  of  the 
seven  old  houses,  to  Ijecome  w  orkshops  for 
various  arts  and  crafts;  a  large  new  struc- 
.  ture  of  the  early  Spanish  colonial  type,  to 
lie  used  as  a  restaurant  which  will  feature 
'  Mexican  cuisine;  a  new  adobe  building  to 
'  house  on  its  first  floor  a  Hispanic-American 
)  museum  and  library  and  on  the  second 
lloor  a  recreation  hall;  a  row  of  open-air 
; :  stalls  for  the  display  of  arts  and  handicrafts; 

1  and  a  plaza  to  be  beautified  with  trees, 
I  flowers,  shrubs,  fountains,  and  a  typical 
t  acequia  or  irrigation  canal.  The  whole  will 
s ,  besurrounded  by  a  wall  to  lend  privacy  and 
•  to  ensure  the  atmosphere  of  past  days.  As 
1-  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  respect  for  Latin 
s.  America,  three  patriots  of  neighboring 
D  countries  have  been  honored  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  place  names  in  the  Little  \’il!age. 
<i  The  plaza  has  been  named  for  Benito 


Juarez  and  is  especially  dedicated  to  his 
memory  and  to  Goodwill,  Peace,  and  Pan 
American  Understanding.  The  name  of 
another  illustrious  Mexican,  Father  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  who  proclaimed  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Mexico,  has  been  given  to  the 
single  interior  street  that  traverses  La 
Villita,  and  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  has 
been  commemorated  in  the  naming  of  the 
museum-library.  In  the  workshops  there 
is  to  be  a  revival  of  native  Indian,  Spanish- 
Mexican,  and  early  Texan  arts  and  crafts — 
ceramics,  iron,  silver,  decorative  tin, 
wood,  and  leather  work,  textiles,  basketry, 
furniture — and  young  people,  especially 
those  of  Latin  American  descent,  are  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
natural  artistic  skills.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  training  of  expert  craftsmen  in  La 
\’illita  will  aid  toward  the  creation  of  a 
profitable  industry  among  Latin  Americans 
in  the  Southwest,  and  that  this  revival  of 
native  handicrafts  will  forge  another  cul¬ 
tural  link  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  below  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  complete  restoration  and  develop¬ 
ment  project  has  been  studiously  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  in  a  spirit  of  faithfulness  to 
the  various  periods  of  early  architecture 
and  landscaping,  coupled  with  the  dictates 
of  good  judgment  and  common  sense  in 
seeking,  not  mere  quaintness  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness,  but  the  same  sturdy,  sound 
construction  which  the  early  colonists  and 
pioneers  prescribed  for  themselves.  The 
idea  which  has  motivated  the  whole  pro¬ 
ject  is  to  build  much  more  than  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  past;  La  Villita  in  its  restored 
form  is  to  be  a  living  community  center 
with  a  Latin-American  background,  which 
will  create  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio  a 
medium  for  work,  study,  and  recreation  in 
which  the  “cultural  contribution  of  the 
Hispano-Americans  will  be  recognized, 
made  useful  and  enriching  to  the  general 
community  and  to  the  great  Southwest.” 
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SoLTHERX  South  America,  especially  the 
shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Paraguay, 
and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Brazil  (all 
included  in  the  general  name  La  Plata  in 
early  days),  was  a  region  in  which  many 
adventurous  Spaniards  sought  wealth  and 
advancement  in  the  mid-sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  1  he  pioneer  Spanish  explorers  dis¬ 
covered  to  their  cost  that  some  of  the 
natives  there  were  cannibals;  for  example, 
Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  landing  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  February 
1516.  was  captured  and  eaten  in  the  sight 
of  his  horrified  companions. 

For  a  few  years,  Iwal  European  cupidity 
abated,  and  no  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  occupy  the  Plata  region  for  about  two 
decades.  Sebastian  Cabot,  however,  ex¬ 
plored  the  country  from  1527  to  1536, 
although  his  expedition  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  go  to  the  Pacific.  Finally, 
in  May  1534,  Pedro  dc  Mendoza  signed 

'  Preceding  inslalirnents  in  this  series  were  pnhtished 
in  the  Bi'LI.ktin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  July 
and  September  1933,  Aprit,  May,  and  June  1939,  May 
19.}S,  and  January  1939.  They  dtscussed,  respeclirety: 
Peter  Martyr,  Gongato  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  )■  Vatdes, 
and  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gbmara;  liartotome  de  tas 
Casas,  Jose  de  Acosta,  B'rnal  Diaz  det  Castiilo,  and 
Pedro  Pizarro;  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  '!  orihio  dr 
Benavente,  and  Jeronimo  de  Mendieta;  Garcilasso  de 
ta  I  ega,  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,  and  Juan  de  Betanzos: 
Atonso  de  Ojeda,  Girolamo  Benzoni,  Reginaldo  de 
Lizarraga,  Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco,  Antonio  dr  Herrera 
V  Ibrdrsillas,  Juan  de  Torquernada,  and  Bernardo  de 
Vargas  Machuca:  Baltasar  de  Ohregon,  Juan  Suarez  de 
Peralta,  Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar,  Diego  Duran, 
Agustin  Davila  Padilla,  and  Diego  de  Landa;  and 
Pascual  de  Andagoya,  Francisco  de  Xeres,  Agustin  de 
fffarate,  Pedro  Sarrniento  de  Gamboa,  Juan  Castellanos, 
and  Alonso  de  F.rcilla  y  i^uhiga. 


a  contract  to  discover,  conquer,  and  colo- 1 
nize  new  lands  for  the  Spanish  C’rown.  \ 
The  purjxjse  of  the  king  in  authorizing  tht  i 
expedition  was  not  only  to  assure  Spanish.  | 
not  Portuguese,  possession  of  the  territon,  j 
but  also  to  discover  that  Sierra  de  la  Plata  j 
(Silver  Mountains)  from  report  of  which' 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  given  its  name.  In  j 
.\ugust  1535  the  expedition  left  Sanlucai 
de  Barrameda,  and  early  the  followine 
February  a  fleet  of  14  ves-sels  with  some 
1,.500  sailors,  soldiers,  and  colonists,  with 
their  cattle,  seeds,  and  other  goods, 
dropped  anchor  of!'  the  southern  shons  j 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  Mendoza 
established  a  fortified  outpost  which  he 
called  Xuestra  Senora  del  Buen  .'\ire. 

The  new  settlement  did  not  prosper,, 
mainly  lx“causc  of  the  hostility  of  the 
natives.  Finally,  in  1541,  it  was  aban-i 
cloned  and  destroyed,  and  the  .survivins' 
inhabitants  were  forced  to  move  up  the 
river  to  the  recently  established  port  ol 
.\sunci6n,  now  the  cajiital  of  Paraguay. j 
Before  that  hapirened,  Mendoza  had  seni 
two  of  his  suliordinates,  Juan  dc  AyoIa< 
and  Domingo  Martmez  de  Irala,  on  ex¬ 
ploring  expeditions,  and  during  theii 
absence  the  ailing  and  disillusioned  com¬ 
mander  sailed  for  home,  in  .•\pril  153' 
only  to  die  on  the  high  seas.  | 

Mendoza  was  suceeeded  by  .\yolas,  who  ) 
met  death  in  the  interior  in  1537  or  1538.1 
and  he  in  turn  was  followed  by  Irala.! 
who  proved  to  be  an  incompetent  atK:/ 
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irresjionsible  administrator,  and  whose 
scandalous  private  life  set  a  regrettable 
example  to  other  ofhcials  and  the  rest  of 
the  colony. 

1 

To  put  an  end  to  Irala's  rule.  Charles  \’ 
sent  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  \'aca  to  La 
Plata,  and  the  new  administrator  left 
Spain  on  November  2,  1540. 

Nunez  Cabeza  de  \’aca  was  then  in 
t  middle  life,  for  he  had  been  born  about 
1490  in  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  Spain.  His 
[  family  was  one  of  local  importance.  The 
1  |)eculiar  name  (cowhead)  was,  according 
to  legend,  conferred  in  1212  upon  an 
ancestor  who  had  led  the  army  of  the 
Kine  of  Navarre  to  victory  through  a 
mountain  pass,  which  he  had  marked  by 
a  cow's  skull. 

The  early  life  of  the  future  traveler  and 
historian  is  little  known.  In  15.27  he 
went  to  America  as  treasurer  of  an  cxjiedi- 
tion  to  Florida  led  by  Panfilo  de  Narvaez, 
which  eventually  landed  near  the  present 
city  of  Tampa  on  April  15,  1528.  Sending 
t  their  vessels  ahead  to  look  for  the  safe 
•  anchorage  the  pilot  claimed  to  know 
about,  the  adventurers  started  out  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  country.  The  land  expedition 

iwas  brief  and  disastrous,  so  although  they 
never  found  their  fleet,  Narvaez  and  his 
'  men  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach 
■|  an  established  Spanish  settlement.  In  five 
1  small  crudely  built  boats  they  set  sail  late 
in  September  1528.  After  several  weeks  of 
I  skirting  the  coast,  a  hurricane  separated 
s|  the  ships  just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
•Mississippi  River  and  sank  all  but  the  one 
I  of  which  Nunez  was  in  command.  The 
•  ^  surx  ivors  were  cast  upon  the  shore  of  what 
.  is  now  Texas,  and  for  the  next  seven  years 
Xunez  and  his  dwindling  group  of  com- 
0  panions  wandered  for  6,000  miles  through 
!.  the  southwestern  L'nited  States  and  into 
1.  Mexico.  Finally,  after  years  of  captivity 
i  among  the  Indians,  from  whom  they  es¬ 


caped  only  to  undergo  intolerable  hard¬ 
ships  and  unljclievable  adventures,  they 
reached  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  in  the 
spring  of  1536.  All  these  experiences  were 
carefully  recorded  by  Nunez  on  his  return 
to  Spain,  where  in  1542  the  account  was 
published  at  Zamora;  it  is  usually  cited 
under  the  brief  title  Xaujragios.  Today 
there  are  only  two  known  copies  of  this 
edition  in  existence. 

In  Spain,  Nunez  ajiplied  to  the  King  for 
the  governorship  of  La  Florida,  but  Charles 
had  other  plans  for  him.  and  in  1540 
appointed  him  Governor  of  La  Plata.  On 
November  2  of  that  year  Nunez  left 
Spanish  shores  and  nearly  five  months 
later  reached  the  island  of  Santa  Catha- 
rina,  in  Brazil.  From  there  he  marched 
overland  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Spaniards  and  some  friendly  Indians  to 
.\sunci6n,  where  he  assumed  the  governor¬ 
ship.  Being  a  reformer  by  nature,  the  new 
official  reorganized  the  administration  of 
the  district  and  instituted  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  natives  from  the  greed 
and  passions  of  the  Spaniards.  The  result¬ 
ing  unrest  enabled  Irala  to  seize  Nunez  in 
1 544,  and  after  keeping  him  in  prison  for  a 
year,  send  him  to  Spain. 

To  justify  himself  and  preserve  an  ac¬ 
count  of  La  Plata  affairs,  Nunez  compiled 
the  story  of  his  activities  in  South  .America. 
In  1555  he  published  at  Valladolid,  Spain, 
La  relacion  y  comeniarios  del  gobernador  Alvar 
yUnez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  which  included  the 
earlier  account  of  his  adventures  in  North 
.America.  The  best  English  version  of  his 
story  of  Paraguayan  affairs  is  that  jnib- 
lished  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  Original 
Series,  volume  81  (1891),  under  the 

editorship  of  Luis  L.  Dominguez.  The 
best  English  translations  of  his  activities 
in  North  .America  are  those  made  by 
Buckingham  Smith  (New  York.  1851  and 
1871)  and  Fanny  Bandelier  (New  A’ork, 
1905).  .A  popular  biography,  based  on 
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C^abeza  dc  Vaca,  who  journeyed  6,000  miles  through  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico  ami 
was  later  made  governor  of  La  Plata,  published  at  Valladolid  in  1555  an  account  of  his  experienoi 
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original  sources  and  quoting  at  length  from 
his  writings,  is  Morris  Bishop's  The  Odyssey 
(,j  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Xew  York,  1933). 

Until  his  death  in  1564  Nunez  fought  the 
charges  of  his  enemies,  who  accused  him 
of  cruelty,  peculation,  and  piracy.  His 
writings,  however,  are  of  first  class  histor¬ 
ical  importance,  for  they  give  a  view  of 
native  life,  Spanish  colonial  government, 
and  the  activities  of  the  Church  in  the 
regions  of  America  with  which  he  was 
personally  familiar. 

II 

One  member  of  Pedro  de  Mendoza’s 
expedition  to  La  Plata  in  1534  was  Ul¬ 
rich  Schmidel,  variously  called  Ulrich, 
Utz,  or  Huldericke  Schmidt  or  Schmidl 
and  Ulricus  Faber.  About  the  man 
little  is  known  before  he  embarked  with 
Mendoza.  Schmidel  was  born  probably 
about  1510  in  Straubing,  Bavaria.  For 
a  time  he  resided  at  Antwerp,  and  from 
there  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  joined 
Mendoza’s  expedition,  sailing  on  a  ship 
,  belonging  to  Flemish  merchants  at  Seville. 
He  may  have  embarked  as  an  agent  of  the 
Flemish  interests,  or  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier.  At  any  rate,  after  he  arrived  in 
La  Plata  he  liked  the  country  so  well  that 
he  remained  for  nearly  two  decades,  until 
1552,  serving  under  Irala  and  Alvar  Nunez 
I  and  observing  carefully  what  went  on 
I  about  him.  In  December  of  the  latter 
I  year  he  left  Paraguay,  and  marched  over- 
I  land  to  Sao  \'icente  in  Brazil,  where  he 
||  took  ship  for  Europe.  He  was  in  Seville 
in  October  of  the  following  year,  and  back 
in  .\ntwerp  on  January  26,  1554. 

.\  collection  of  voyages  published  in 
1567  at  Frankfort  by  Sebastian  Franck 
contained  the  account  that  Schmidel  had 
recently  completed  under  the  title  War- 
baftige  md  licbliche  Beschreibung  etlicher 
jmemen  Indianischen  Landtschafften  und  In¬ 
sulin.  The  first  independent  German  edi¬ 


tion  was  printed,  also  at  Frankfort,  thirty 
years  later,  and  in  1599  a  Latin  version 
was  issued  in  the  same  city.  The  Hakluyt 
Society,  in  volume  81  of  its  Original  Series 
(1891),  published  an  English  translation, 
made  from  the  German  edition  of  1567, 
edited  by  Luis  L.  Dominguez,  under  the 
title  Voyage  of  Ulrich  Schmidt  to  the  Rivers 
La  Plata  and  Paraguai. 

Schmidel’s  story  covers  the  years  1534 
to  1554,  and  covers  the  administrations  of 
Mendoza,  Irala,  and  Alvar  Nunez  as 
Governors  of  La  Plata.  A  loyal  and 
devoted  follower  of  Irala  and  therefore  an 
enemy  of  Nunez,  Schmidel  presents  a 
point  of  view  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  expressed  in  the  latter’s  Comentarios. 
If  properly  used,  the  work  is  an  excellent 
source  for  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
the  region.  The  author  is  careful  in  his 
chronology  but  careless  in  giving  names 
of  persons  and  places  in  other  languages, 
and  he  is  not  always  judicially  minded. 

HI 

\  contemporary  of  Ulrich  Schmidel  in 
the  neighboring  region  of  Brazil  was  Hans 
Staden,  who  wrote  in  German  an  account 
briefly  entitled  Warhaftig  historia,  which 
was  first  published  at  Marburg  in  1557, 
with  56  woodcuts  in  which  the  author 
figured  prominently.  .\n  English  edition 
was  printed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  as 
volume  51  (1874),  Original  Series,  under 
the  title  The  Captivity  of  Hans  Stade  of 
Hesse  in  A.  D.  1547  to  1355,  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  eastern  Brazil.  A  popular  English 
edition  was  published  at  New  York  in  1929 
under  the  editorship  of  Malcolm  Letts. 

Staden  was  born  at  Homburg  in  Hesse. 
His  education  was  not  entirely  neglected,  as 
his  writings  testify,  but  he  early  became  a 
soldier  and  in  1547  sailed  from  Holland 
to  Lisbon  in  the  hope  of  being  given’mili- 
tary  service  on  a  ship  going  to  Brazil.  In 
June  of  the  same  year,  Staden  sailed  for 


America  on  a  vessel  containing  Portuguese 
convicts  being  exiled  to  Brazil.  Late  in 
January  1548  the  ship  arrived  at  Pernam¬ 
buco,  where  the  colonists  were  having 
trouble  with  the  Indians.  After  playing  a 
successful  part  as  a  soldier  in  quelling  the 
disturbances,  Staden  returned  to  Portugal, 
where  he  arrived  in  October  1548. 

Having  learned  of  the  riches  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  Staden  de¬ 
termined  to  look  for  gold  in  the  Indies. 
Consequently,  in  the  spring  of  1 549  he  en¬ 
listed  in  a  Spanish  expedition  sailing  from 
Seville  for  La  Plata.  Encountering  storms 
off  the  .\frican  coast  the  fleet  was  scat¬ 
tered,  and  Staden,  after  six  months  at 
sea,  finally  reached  Portugtiese  territory  in 
.\merica.  Skirting  the  coast,  the  remnant 
of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Santa  Catharina 
Bay,  Brazil,  and  after  revictualing  the 
vessels,  prepared  to  sail  south.  But  just 
as  everything  was  in  readiness,  the  largest 
ship  foundered,  and  the  expedition  could 
not  proceed.  After  two  years  of  straitened 
existence  there,  the  survivors  divided: 
some  proceeded  overland  to  Paraguay, 
others,  including  Staden,  Ixtarded  the 
small  vessel  remaining  to  go  north  to  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Sao  \’icente.  A 
few  miles  short  of  the  goal,  the  ship  was 
wrecked;  a  few  men.  however,  managed 
to  reach  the  town. 

When  the  Portuguese  commander  of  Sao 
X’icente  learned  that  Staden  was  a  trained 
gunner,  he  gave  him  a  commission  and 
stationed  him  at  an  inland  fort  at  Bertioea. 
But  one  day  the  German  ventured  too  far 
in  the  forest  for  game,  and  was  cajjtured 
by  cannibals,  carried  into  the  interior,  and 
held  prisoner  until  1554.  His  life  was 
preserved,  however,  partly  because  he  was 
not  Portuguese,  partly  because  a  timely 
toothache  kept  him  from  eating  and  getting 
fat  for  a  native  feast,  and  partly  because 
he  was  able  to  persuade  the  natives  that 
through  prayer  he  could  cure  them  of  their 


ailments.  Finally  Staden  escaped  on  a 
French  ship  and  reached  France  on 
February  20,  1555. 

Once  in  Europe,  Staden  set  to  work  to 
write  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and  it 
was  printed,  as  stated  above,  two  years 
after  he  returned  to  civilization.  To  the 
tale  of  his  personal  experiences,  he  added  a 
brief  appendix  describing  the  country  and 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  natives,  as  he 
had  observed  them.  Althousth  the  Ixxtk 
contains  some  exaggerations,  it  is  thrilling, 
and  the  essential  facts  are  trtie.  He  gave  a 
picture  of  native  life  in  the  region  almost 
unsurpassed  in  literature.  The  book  is  a 
mine  of  information,  and  an  invaluable 
source  for  historians  and  anthropologists. 

IV 

A  fourth  book  dealing  with  part  of 
southern  South  .America  was  written  by 
.Antonio  Pigafetta,  a  patrician  of  \’icenza, 
Italy,  and  a  Knight  of  Rhodes.  The  date 
of  Pigafetta’s  birth  has  Ireen  variously 
given  as  1480  and  1491,  but  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter 
year.  He  appears  to  have  received  a 
good  education,  and  we  first  hear  of  him 
in  1519  at  Barcelona.  He  had  gone  to 
Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  to 
C.harles  \’,  who  was  in  the  Catalan  cap¬ 
ital  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance  from 
the  Cortes  of  that  kingdom.  While  there, 
Pigafetta  learned  of  an  expedition  Ijeine 
fitted  out  under  the  direction  of  Ferdinand 
Magellan  at  Seville  to  find  a  route  to  the 
Spice  Islands  without  passing  through 
waters  claimed  by  the  King  of  Portugal. 
Desiring  to  go  cn  this  exploration,  Pigafetta 
was  given  a  recommendation  to  Magellan 
by  C.harles  and  permission  to  accompany 
the  expedition.  Little  did  Pigafetta  realize 
the  adventures  in  store  for  him,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  no  man  was  better  fitted  to  tell 
about  them  than  this  intrepid  Italian. 

Pigafetta  kept  a  diary  of  his  experience 
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and  of  the  many  ihings  he  saw  on  the  high 
seas,  in  South  America,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  When  he  arrived  in  Spain 
in  1522,  he  presented  to  Charles  a  copy 
of  his  journal,  and  on  his  return  to  Italy 
he  compiled  a  fuller  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  for  presentation  to  \’illicrs  de  L'lsle- 
.\dain,  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes.  It  is 
not  clear  at  this  late  date  whether  or  not 
the  original  account  was  written  in  Italian 
or  in  French.  But  a  French  abridgment 
of  the  history  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
published  version;  it  appeared  at  Paris, 
probably  in  1525.  Two  Italian  editions 
were  issued  at  Venice  in  1534  and  1536, 
but,  like  the  Paris  edition,  they  also  were 
incomplete.  The  title  of  the  Italian 
edition  is  II  viaggio  Jatto  dagli  Spagnmli 
aturno  al  morido.  An  English  translation 
was  included  in  Richard  Eden's  The 
Decades  of  the  \eii'  World,  published  at 


London  in  1555.  The  Hakluyt  Society 
printed  another  English  translation  in 
Volume  52,  Original  Series,  (1874)  in 
which,  under  the  title  The  First  Voyage 
round  the  World,  by  Magellan,  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley  translated  and  edited  several 
accounts  of  that  epoch-making  expedition. 
The  best  English  edition  is  that  edited  by 
James  Alexander  Robertson,  entitled  Ma¬ 
gellan's  Voyage  around  the  World  (3  volumes, 
Cleveland,  1906). 

Because  Pigafetta's  account  early  suffered 
from  incomplete  translation  and  careless 
editing,  the  author  won  slight  praise  from 
his  contemporaries,  and,  indeed,  from  all 
writers  before  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
with  the  full  account  available  since  about 
1800,  he  has  won  a  reputation  as  an 
accurate  obser\cr  and  a  careful  historian, 
and  his  work  ranks  high  among  sixteenth 
century  histories. 


courtesy  of  tt^onque  Vdaondo 


THE  GAUCHO  PARK 


The  dwelling,  constructed  in  colonial  style,  is  approached  by  a  drawbridge  over  a  moat  and  surrounded 

by  native  trees. 


The  Ricardo  Giiiraldes  Gaucho  Park 

ENRIQUE  UD.\ONDO 

Honorary  Director,  Colonial  and  Historical  Museum,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires 


The  Province  of  Bcenos  Aires  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  very  interesting  project:  the 
establishment  of  a  large  park  and  gaucho 
museum  *  on  the  outskirts  of  San  Antonio 
de  Areco,  a  town  situated  about  60  miles 
northwest  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  park  and  museum  will  be  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  that  legendary  figure  of  the 

•  In  addition  to  the  Gaucho  Park  here  described, 
Argentina  has  many  fine  national  parks,  created  to  pro¬ 
tect  native  fauna  and  flora,  preserve  natural  beauties,  and 
encourage  tourist  travel.  In  1937  the  Natiorml  Parks 
Bureau  ivas  given  jurisdiction  over  four  new  reserve 
areas,  in  addition  to  the  Xahuel  Huapi  and  Iguagu 
\ational  Parks,  namely;  Lanin  National  Reserve,  in 
the  Territory  of  Neuquen;  Los  Alerces  Reserve,  in  the 
Territory  of  Chubut;  Francisco  P.  Moreno  and  Los 
Glaciares  Reserves,  both  in  the  Territory  of  Santa 
Cruz- — Editor. 
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Argentine  past,  the  gaucho  or  cowlxty,  andj 
to  Ricardo  Giiiraldes,  the  author  of  D» 
Segundo  Sombra  (a  masterpiece  of  contem¬ 
porary  Argentine  literature  *  describim 
gaucho  and  pampa  life)  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  resident  of  the  district  where  to 
memory  is  being  so  fittingly  honored. 

Both  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Fresco,  and  the  Minister  a 
Public  Works,  Sr.  Jose  Maria  Bustillo,  wesi 
agreed  that  an  institution  like  that  undfl 
way  was  a  much  more  suitable  tribuS 
to  so  Argentine  an  author  than  any  stoE 
or  bronze  monument  could  possibly  be. 

2  Available  to  English  readers  in  a  translation  ^ 
Harriet  de  Onis,  published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  19^ 
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A  100-acre  ranch  has  been  acquired, 
where  a  typical  late  1 8th  century  estate  of 
the  region  will  be  reconstructed.  There¬ 
fore  a  house  has  been  built  which  faith¬ 
fully  copies  the  colonial  style.  Its  roof,  for 
instance,  is  of  Spanish  tiles  laid  on  woven 
palm  strips,  and  other  details,  such  as 
doors,  are  careful  reproductions. 

Not  far  from  the  house,  which  will  serve 
as  a  museum  of  gaucho  life,  are  two  large 
seiA'ice  buildings,  with  chorizo  (mud  and 
straw)  walls  and  steep  roofs  of  thatch,  tied 
down  with  strips  of  cowhide,  as  was  the 
*  custom  a  century  ago.  In  one  of  these 
I  buildings  a  century-old  cart  with  wooden 
I  wheels  and  axles,  its  sides  of  woven  reeds, 
i  will  be  on  display;  the  other  will  show  the 
\  living  quarters  and  kitchen  for  the  ranch 
i  hands.  The  door  and  window  openings 
I  are  protected  with  horsehides,  and  near  the 


service  quarters  stands  the  inevitable  out¬ 
door  oven  for  baking  bread. 

In  order  to  reproduce  as  faithfully  as 
possible  the  atmosphere  of  bygone  days, 
native  plants  have  been  used  in  landscap¬ 
ing  the  park  and  the  main  patio  of  the 
house.  These  include  omhu  and  tala  trees; 
cinacina  shrubs;  mimosa;  cactus;  and  other 
species. 

The  living  quarters  of  the  ranch  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  square  moat,  six  and  a 
half  feet  wide  and  equally  deep.  Facing 
the  enclosure  are  embankments  defended 
at  each  corner  by  four  small  muzzle-load¬ 
ing  cannon  of  the  period,  mounted  on 
carriages  with  wooden  wheels.  The  moat 
is  crossed  by  a  footpath  beside  a  draw¬ 
bridge. 

The  central  portion  of  the  ranch  is  en¬ 
closed  by  palings,  and  there  are  corrals  of 
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pointed  stakes  for  cattle  and  horses,  and 
an  adobe  corral  for  sheep.  In  these  cor¬ 
rals,  on  certain  days,  the  livestock  will  lie 
lassoed  and  other  ranch  tasks  performed. 

In  planning  this  museum  the  many 
details  have  been  carefully  worked  out. 
For  example,  the  cattle  will  Ijc  branded 
with  the  design  first  used  in  this  region, 
upon  order  of  the  C'abildo  of  Buenos  Aires, 
in  1598;  sheep  will  lx*  marked  by  two 
rings  in  each  ear,  as  prescribed  by  a  city 
government  ruling  in  1644. 

X’isitors  will  also  be  interested  in  the 
mangrullo,  or  watchtower,  built  of  logs 
fastened  together  by  rawhide  thongs.  It 
stands  in  one  corner  of  the  estate,  as  if  to 
keep  a  lookout  for  hostile  Indians. 

C'attle.  sheep,  and  horses  of  pure  .Argen¬ 
tine  stock,  as  well  as  ostriches,  deer,  rab¬ 
bits,  and  armadillos  have  lieen  acejuired  by 
gift  or  purchase. 


On  the  museum  property  is  a  buildins  1 
known  as  La  Blanqueada;  this  is  the 
famous  fmlperia  (country  store  and  drinkins 
place)  of  Giiiraldes’  novel.  Wax  figurfs 
will  lx;  set  up  in  it  to  give  a  semblance  oi 
reality  to  the  scene.  Near  this  structure 
stands  a  mill  that  served  to  grind  wheat  in 
Rosas’  time;  in  its  vine-covered  patio  is  a 
well  lined  with  bones,  in  which  a  leathern 
bucket  hangs  on  twisted  ropes. 

Close  by  the  museum  grounds  runs  the 
.\reco  River,  named  for  a  Spanish  captain  j 
who  took  part  in  the  conquest  and  coloniza-  ‘ 
tion  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region. 

In  October  19.59  this  interesting  muse¬ 
um  was  opened.  L'ndoubtedly  it  will  be- 1 
come  as  great  a  tourist  attraction  as  are! 
other  similar  parks  preserving  local  tradi-  j 
tions  in  Dolores.  Chacomus,  the  Cura-  j 
malan  hills,  and  other  parts  of  the  province  | 
having  special  historical  associations.  j 
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With  Latin  America  in  1939 
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ChieJ,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


.\ccoRDiNt:  to  figures  recently  issued  by 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  L  nited  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  20  Latin  .American  republics  for 
the  year  ended  December,  1939,  amounted 
to  si, 066, 91 9, 000,  which  was  $133,372,000, 
or  14.3  percent,  more  than  the  total 
($933,547,000)  for  the  calendar  year  1938. 
L- nited  States  impiorts  from  these  republics 


last  year  reached  a  value  of  S517,684,(XKI.j 
as  compjared  with  $452,967,000  in  1938.j 
an  increase  of  $64,717,000,  or  14.3  per¬ 
cent.  United  States  sales  to  the  20  repub- ^ 
lies  amounted  to  $480,580,000  in  1938  and 
$549,235,000  in  1 939,  a  gain  of  $68,655,000. 
or  14.3  percent. 

Ihe  total  trade  of  the  L’ nited  States 
with  the  world  last  year  amounted  to 
$5,495,602,000,  of  which  $2,318,258,00' 
reptresented  imports  and  S3,177,344,0(K' 
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cxpris.  Of  these  amounts,  accordina;  to 
fisures  given  above,  the  20  Latin  American 
republics  accounted  for  19.4  percent  of 
aggregate  trade,  22.3  percent  of  total  im¬ 
ports.  and  17.3  percent  of  total  exports. 
In  1938  United  States  world  trade  totaled 
55,054,868,000,  of  which  81,960,428,000 
represented  imports  and  83,094,440,000, 
exprts.  The  share  of  the  Latin  .American 
republics  was  18.5  percent  of  the  total 
trade,  23.1  percent  of  imports,  and  15.5 
percent  of  exports. 

Compared  with  corresponding  figures 
for  1938.  imports  from  the  Latin  republics 
in  North  .America  in  1939  increased  by  5.3 
[XTcent  and  from  the  South  .American 
repultlics  by  21  percent.  Sales  to  the  Latin 
republics  in  North  .America  increased  by 
21.5  preent  in  1939  and  to  the  South 


.American  republics  by  9.8  iierccnt.  .A 
comparison  of  the  1938  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  .American 
countries  with  that  of  1937  will  indicate  to 
what  degree  commercial  relations  improved 
in  1939.  Imports  from  the  Latin  republics 
in  North  .America  in  1938  decreased  by  24 
percent,  as  compared  with  1937  and  from 
the  South  .American  republics  by  38  per¬ 
cent.  Shipments  to  the  Latin  republics 
in  North  .America  declined  in  1938.  as 
compared  with  1937,  by  24  percent  and  to 
the  South  .American  republics  by  6  percent. 

With  regard  to  L'nited  States  trade  with 
the  individual  countries,  the  tables  pub¬ 
lished  herewith  show  that  in  almost  every 
case  there  was  an  upward  trend  in  both 
imports  and  exports.  For  imports  there 
were  three  decreases  -C'osta  Rica,  21.3 


United  Stales  Imports  from  Latin  America 

(Valui'S  in  thou!:an<l$  of  dollars,  1.  o.,  OKI  oniittisl) 


1 

Country  of  orluin 

193s  1 

1 

191)9  ' 

Percent  change 
in  191)9 

Mexico . 

49,  030 

56,  319 

-r  14.  9 

Guatemala . 

9,  529 

10,  725 

-i-12.  6 

El  Salvador . 

5,  672 

6.  957 

+  22.7 

Honduras . 

5,  692 

7,  031 

+  23.  5 

Nicaragua . 

2,  478 

2,  902 

4-17.  1 

Costa  Rica . 

4, 102 

3,  230 

-21.  3 

Panama,  Republic  of . 

3,  352 

3,  582 

+  6.  9 

Ciiba . 

105,  691 

104,  930 

-.  7 

Dominican  Republic . 

5,  745 

5,  824 

+  1.  4 

2.  967 

3,  031 

+  2.  2 

North  American  Republics . 

194,258 

204,  531 

+  5.3 

.Xrgentina . 

40,  709 

61,  920 

+  52.  1 

Bolivia  > . 

865 

2.  029 

+  134.6 

Brazil . 

97,  933 

107,  243 

+  9.  5 

Chile . 

28,  268 

40,  726 

+  44.  1 

Colombia . 

49,  398 

48,  983 

-.  8 

'  Ecuador . 

2,  584 

3,  514 

+  36.0 

j  Paraguay  ' . 

1,356 

1,803 

+  33.0 

Peru...: . 

12,  813 

13,  948 

+  8  9 

Cruguay . 

4:751 

9,  375 

+  97.3 

X  enezuela . 

20,  032 

23.612 

+  17.9 

South  American  Republics . 

258.  709 

313, 153 

+  21.0 

Total  Latin  America . 

452.  967 

517,  684 

+  14.3 

'  f  nitiHl  Statos  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exportt>d  to  Bolivia  and  Para- 
way  via  ptorts  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  repmblics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  tiut  to  the  countries  in  which 
Iwpiorts  of  entry  or  depiarture  are  located. 
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percent;  Cuba.  0.7  percent;  and  Colombia, 
0.8  jjercent.  Increased  purchases  ranged 
from  1 .4  percent  for  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  to  134.6  percent  for  Bolivia.  For  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  Latin  republics  there  were 


r 

from  2.3  percent  for  L’ruguay  to  79.6  per-) 
cent  for  Costa  Rica.  { 

The  tables  herewith  show  the  distribu-  i 
tion  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with^ 
Latin  .America,  by  values  and  percent- ll 


three  declines — Honduras,  7.6  percent; 
Argentina,  18.1  percent;  and  Bolivia  16.4 
percent.  Increased  shipments  ranged 


age  of  increase  or  decrease,  for  the  calendar  \ 
year  1939,  as  compared  with  correspond- ^ 
ing  figures  for  1938:  I 


L  ’nited  States  Exports  to  Latin  America 

[Valups  in  thousands  of  dollars,  1.  e..  Odd  omittod] 


Country  of  destination 


I’ereent  ehaaa  ' 
in  iya9 


Mexico . 

Guatemala . 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama,  Republic  of 


North  American  ReiJublics 


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti . 


.\rgentina 
Bolivia  > . 


Chile. .  .  . . 
Colombia . 
Ecuador.  . 
Paraguav  > , 
Peru...... 

Uruguay.  . 
\’cnczuela . 


South  .American  Republics . 
Total  Latin  .\merica . 


24,  603 

26,  789 

-f8.1 

40,  862 

51,  295 

+25.3 

1  3,311 

5,  900 

+78.: 

!  644 

675 

+4.1 

16,892 

19,  246 

+  13.1 

5,  060 

5,  177 

+2.3 

52,  278 

61,952 

+  18.3 

i  297, 795 

327,  101 

+9.1 

480,  580 

549,  235 

+  14. 

>  United  States  statistics  credit  coramo<Uties  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  ami  exported  to  Bolivia  and  Pm 
puay  via  ports  situateil  in  neiphhorinc  countries,  not  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and  I’arapuay,  but  to  the  countries  in  whicb 
the  ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 


Protest  of  the  American  Republics 
to  the  Belligerent  Countries 


‘  Following  the  procedure  of  consuitaiion 
provided  in  the  Declaration  of  Panama 
the  twenty-one  American  republics  agreed 
upon  the  following  statement  which  the 
Hon.  Augusto  S.  Boyd,  Acting  President 
I  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  transmitted  in 
I  their  names  on  December  23,  1939,  to  the 
Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
(  Germany: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  Your 
Excellency  the  following  communication, 
agreed  upon  unanimously  by  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics  as  a  result  of  the 
consultations  which  took  place  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  Declaration  of  Panama  of  October 
3rd',  the  text  of  which  was  transmitted  to 
Your  Excellency  by  President  Arosemena 

on  October  4th: 

I 

5  “The  American  Governments  are  offi- 
cially  informed  of  the  naval  engagement 
{  which  took  place  on  the  thirteenth  instant 
'  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Uruguay, 

:  between  certain  British  naval  vessels  and 
the  German  vessel  Graf  von  Spec,  which, 
according  to  reliable  reports,  attempted  to 
.31  overhaul  the  French  merchant  vessel 
Formose  between  Brazil  and  the  port  of 
Montevideo  after  having  sunk  other  mer- 
I  chant  vessels. 

“They  are  also  informed  of  the  entry  and 
^  scuttling  of  the  German  warship  in  the 
waters  of  the  River  Plate  upon  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  time  limit  which,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  of  international  law, 
was  granted  to  it  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  sinking  or  deten¬ 
tion  of  German  merchant  vessels  by  Brit- 

'  For  text  see  Bulleti.n,  Xovember  1939,  p.  616. 


ish  vessels  in  American  waters  is  publicly 
known,  as  appears — to  begin  with — from 
the  recent  cases  of  the  Diisseldorf,  Ussukuma 
and  others. 

“All  these  facts  which  affect  the  neutral¬ 
ity  of  American  waters,  compromise  the 
aims  of  continental  protection  provided  for 
by  the  Declaration  of  Panama  of  October 
3,  1939,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
establishes: 

As  a  measure  of  continental  self-protection,  the 
American  Republics,  so  long  as  they  maintain 
their  neutrality,  are  as  of  inherent  right  entitled 
to  have  those  waters  adjacent  to  the  American 
continent,  which  they  regard  as  of  primary  con¬ 
cern  and  direct  utility  in  their  relations,  free  from 
the  commission  of  any  hostile  act  by  any  non- 
American  belligerent  nation,  whether  such  hostile 
act  be  attempted  or  made  from  land,  sea  or  air. 

“Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
method  provided  for  in  that  instrument  and 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  repetition  of 
further  events  of  the  nature  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  above,  the  American  nations 
resolve  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the  belliger¬ 
ent  countries  and  to  initiate  the  necessary 
consultation  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
system  of  protection  in  common  through 
the  adoption  of  adequate  rules,  among 
them  those  which  would  prevent  belliger¬ 
ent  vessels  from  supplying  themselves  and 
repairing  damages  in  American  ports, 
when  the  said  vessels  have  committed  war¬ 
like  acts  within  the  zone  of  security  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Declaration  of  Panama.” 

The  diplomatic  representatives  in  Pan¬ 
ama  of  the  three  belligerent  powers  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Panama  the  replies  of  their  respective 
Governments  to  the  note.  The  message 
from  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
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transiniiicd  by  the  Minister  on  January 
1 4,  1940,  was  as  follows; 

His  Majesty’s  Clovcrnment  in  the  L'nitcd  Kinc;- 
doin  have  devoted  most  careful  consideration  to 
the  communication  agreed  upon  unanimously  by 
the  twenty-one  American  Republics,  the  text  of 
which  was  telegraphed  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
by  the  Acting  President  of  Panama  on  December 
23rd  last. 

In  that  communication  reference  was  made 
among  other  matters  to  the  recent  naval  action 
Ix'twecn  British  and  Clcrman  warships  in  the 
South  .Atlantic  and  to  the  maritime  security  zone 
desrrilx'd  in  the  Declaration  of  Panama  of  Oc- 
tolx  r  3,  1939. 

His  Majesty’s  (ioveinment,  who  themselves  for 
so  long  strove  to  prevent  war,  fully  appreciate  the 
desire  of  the  .American  Republics  to  keep  the 
war  away  from  the  shores  of  the  .American  C;on- 
tinent.  It  was,  therefore,  not  merely  with  interest 
but  with  understanding  that  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  learned  of  the  maritime  security  zone 
pro[x>sal. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  noted  with  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  Declaration  of  Panama  itsel^ 
that  the  attempt  woidd  lie  made  to  base  the 
observance  of  its  provisions  upon  the  consent  of 
the  Ix'lligerents.  This  fresh  expression  of  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  idea  of  solving  international  difficulties 
by  mutual  discussion,  which  has  always  been  up¬ 
held  by  the  American  Republics,  confirmed  His 
Majesty’s  Government’s  belief  that  these  powers 
would  not  attempt  to  enforce  observance  of  the 
zone  by  unilateral  action  and  encouraged  their  hope 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  give  effect,  by  means 
of  negotiation,  to  the  intentions  which  inspired  it. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  were  examining  the  proposal  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  Panama  at  the  time  when  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  December  23rd  was  received.  In  view 
of  this  communication.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  .American 
Republics  to  the  following  considerations: 

It  will  be  apparent,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
propxisal,  involving  as  it  does  the  abandonment  by 
the  belliger»'nts  of  certain  legitimate  belligerent 
rights,  is  not  one  which,  on  any  basis  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  can  be  imposed  upon  them  by  unilate¬ 
ral  action  and  that  its  adoption  requires  their 
sfx’cific  assent. 

The  acceptance  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  of 
the  suggestion  that  the  belligerents  should  forego 
their  rights  in  the  zone  must  clearly  be  defx*ndent 
iipxin  their  being  assured  that  the  adoption  of  the 
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zone  proposal  would  not  pro\  ide  (ierman  warshiji 
and  supply  ships  with  a  vast  sanctuary  from  whkt 
they  could  emcrgC'^to  attack  .Allied  and  neutn 
shipping,  to  which  they  could  return  to  avoid  bei« 
brought  to  action  and  in  which  some  un-neutn 
service  might  be  performed  by  non-German  shipti 
for  example,  by  the  use  of  wireless  communication 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  Gemm 
warships  and  supply  ships  would  not  be  enable 
to  pass  with  impunity  from  one  ocean  to  anothe 
through  the  zone,  or  German  merchant  ships  s 
take  part  in  inter- .American  trade  and  earJ 
foreign  exchange  which  might  be  used  in  aitcmp  i 
to  promote  subversion  and  salxitage  abroad  andt  j 
procure  supplies  for  the  prolongation  of  the  wa 
thus  depriving  the  .Allies  of  the  fruits  of  their  sup. 
riority  at  sea. 

Moreover,  the  acceptance  of  the  zone  propose 
would  have  to  lx*  on  the  basis  that  it  should  w 
constitute  a  precedent  for  a  far-reaching  aheratkj 
in  the  existing  laws  of  maritime  neutrality.  1 
Unless  these  pxiints  are  adequately  safeguards 
the  zone  proposals  might  only  lead  to  the  accumir 
lation  of  Ix'lligerent  ships  in  the  zone.  This,  it 
turn,  might  well  bring  the  risk  of  war  nearer  toti* 
.American  States  and  lead  to  friction  between,  a|j 
the  one  hand,  the  .Allies,  pursuing  their  legitima 
belligerent  activities,  and,  on  the  other,  i; 
.American  Republics  endeavoring  to  make  th!j 
new  policy  prevail. 

The  risk  of  such  friction,  which  His  Majesty' 
Government  would  be  the  first  to  deplore,  wou!  j 
be  increased  by  the  application  of  sanctions.  H 
Majesty’s  Government  must  emphatically  rept  j 
diate  any  suggestion  that  His  Majesty’s  shif  ty 
have  acted  or  would  act  in  any  way  that  woui 
justify  the  adoption  by  neutrals  of  punitive  mea- 
ures  which  do  not  spring  from  the  accepted  canor. 
of  neutral  rights  and  obligations. 

If,  therefore,  the  American  States  were  to  ado; 
a  scheme  of  sanctions  for  the  enforcement 
the  zone  propxisal  they  would,  in  effect,  t- 
offering  a  sanctuary  to  German  warships  with! 
which  His  Majesty’s  ships  would  be  confrontt' 
with  the  invidious  choice  of  having  either  to  refrai: 
from  engaging  their  enemy  or  laying  tliemsclw 
open  to  penalties  in  American  ports  and  water- ^ 

Up  to  the  present  it  does  not  appear  that  mear.  | 
have  been  found  by  which  the  disadvantages  i 
the  zone  proposals  could  be  eliminated.  Thaj 
this  is  the  case  was  shown  by  the  operations  l'i 
the  zone  of  the  warship  Admiral  GraJ  Sptf  and  thtl 
supply  ship  Tacoma.  With  regard  to  the  specih! 
incidents,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  coit  i 
munication  under  reply.  His  Majesty’s  Goveri 
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merit  must  observe  that  the  legitimate  activities  of 
His  Majesty's  ships  can  in  no  way  imperil  but 
must  rather  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
American  Continent,  the  protection  of  which  was 
the  object  of  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Panama. 

His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  admit  that 
there  is  any  foundation  for  a  claim  that  such 
activities  have  in  any  way  exjxiscd  them  to 
justifiable  reproach,  seeing  that  the  zone  proposal 
has  not  been  made  effective  and  belligerent 
assent  has  not  yet  been  given  to  its  opieration. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  described  above,  it 
appears  to  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
only  effective  method  of  achieving  the  American 
object  of  preventing  belligerent  acts  within  the 
zone  would  be,  firstly,  to  ensure  that  the  German 
Government  would  send  no  more  warshipis  into  if, 
secondly,  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  applying 
the  zone  propiosal  at  this  stage  of  the  war  when  so 
much  German  shipping  has  already  taken  refuge 
in  American  waters. 

If  the  Allies  are  to  be  asked  to  forego  the  opjxir- 
tunity  of  capturing  these  vessels  it  would  also  seem 
to  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  laid  up  under 
Pan  American  control  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
In  the  view  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  it 
would  only  be  by  means  such  as  those  indicated 
that  the  wish  of  the  American  Governments  to  keep 
war  away  from  their  coasts  could  be  realized  in  a 
truly  effective  and  equitable  manner.  Until  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  able  to  feel  assured 
that  the  scheme  will  operate  satisfactorily,  they 
must,  anxious  as  they  are  for  the  fulfillment  of 
•American  hopies,  necessarily  reserve  their  full 
belligerent  rights  in  order  to  fight  the  menace 
presented  by  German  action  and  policy  and  to 
defend  that  conception  of  law  and  that  way  of  life 
which  they  believe  to  be  as  dear  to  the  peoples 
and  Governments  of  America  as  they  are  to  the 
peoples  and  Governments  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations. 
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On  January  23  the  CharjE;e  d’ Affaires  of 
France  conveyed  the  following  answer  of 
his  Government: 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  has 
examined  with  attention  the  communication 
which  the  Acting  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  was  good  enough  to  address  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  on  December 
23rd  last,  following  a  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 
This  note  referred  to  a  naval  action  that  had 
taken  place  between  British  and  German  war¬ 


ships  after  the  Admiral  Graf  Spet  had  attempted  to 
come  up  with  the  French  merchant  vessel  Formoye 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it. 

(2)  This  communication  referred  to  the  desire 
manifested  by  the  American  Republics  in  the 
Declaration  of  Panama  to  keep  the  war  away 
from  the  coasts  of  the  American  continent.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic,  which  strove  for  a 
long  time  to  avoid  war,  fully  appreciates  the 
desire  of  the  American  Republics,  and  has 
examined  in  the  most  sympathetic  spirit  their 
proposal  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  zone 
of  maritime  security.  It  interprets  the  steps  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Governments  both 
on  December  23rd  and  also  by  the  preceding  com¬ 
munication  of  the  Declaration  of  Panama  as 
implying  that  in  the  minds  of  those  Governments 
the  constitution  of  such  a  zone,  involving  a  renun¬ 
ciation  by  the  belligerent  states  of  the  exercise, 
over  wide  areas,  of  rights  well  established  by 
international  custom,  could  result  only  from  an 
agreement  among  all  the  states  interested. 

(3)  The  recent  occurrences  to  which  the  com¬ 
munication  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Republics  refers  illustrate  very  plainly  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  to  be  regulated.  These  facts  arise 
from  the  attempt  of  the  Admiral  GraJ  Sper  to  attack 
and  destroy,  within  the  zone  of  maritime  security, 
the  French  merchant  vessel  Formose.  It  is  evident 
that  under  the  conditions  of  the  present  war  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  can  have  no 
effect  on  the  outcome  of  this  war.  It  is  no  less 
clear  that  if  such  acts  arc  committed  or  attempted 
it  is  the  strict  right  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
to  oppose  this  in  good  time  by  a  counter-attack 
and  that  they  cannot  be  asked  to  renounce  this 
right.  It  follows  that,  if  the  maritime  security 
zone  is  to  become  a  reality,  as  the  American 
Governments  desire,  it  is  necessary  for  the  latter 
to  furnish  the  Government  of  the  Republic  with 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  will  no  longer  send  warships  or  supply  ships 
into  that  zone. 

(4)  The  incontestable  superiority  that  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  over  Germany  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  has  had  the  result 
that  numerous  German  merchant  vessels  normally 
have  no  other  resource  for  escaping  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  right  of  taking  prizes  than  to  seek 
refuge  in  American  ports.  The  institution  of  the 
zone  of  protection  could  not  have  the  effect  of 
releasing  them  and  of  thus  depriving  the  Allies  of 
advantages  for  them  arising  out  of  their  naval 
superiority  over  Germanv.  It  would  therefore 
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have  to  include,  on  the  part  of  each  American 
Government,  effective  measures  adapted  to  hold 
in  its  ports  the  German  ships  which  have  taken 
refuge  there. 

(5)  The  -American  Governments  do  not  app>ear 
to  contemplate  assuming  the  responsibility  of  in¬ 
suring  within  the  wide  areas  which  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  zone  of  protection  the  suppression  of 
acts  of  aid  to  the  enemy  (un-ncutral  service). 
The  |X)ssibility  of  such  acts  is  so  great,  thanks  in 
particular  to  radio  communications,  that  naval 
forces  could  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  pre¬ 
venting  them  and  repressing  them  to  the  full 
extent  permitted  by  international  law. 

(6)  These  are  the  bases  on  which,  if  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Governments  cause  them  to  be  accepted  by 
all  the  belligerent  states,  there  must,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  be  sought 
the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  pursued  by  the 
American  Republics. 

(7)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  is  not 
unaware  that  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  and  the  extent  of  the  zone  differences  of 
opinion  may  arise  over  concrete  cases.  At  least, 
they  can  be  easily  discussed  through  diplomatic 
channels  if,  in  application  as  well  as  in  theory,  an 
effort  is  made  to  follow  the  method  of  free  discus¬ 
sion  and  reciprocal  agreement.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  woidd  be  danger  of  provoking  regret¬ 
table  friction  by  proceeding  unilaterally,  departing 
from  the  habitual  practice  of  nations.  Such 
friction  would  be  particularly  serious  if  it  proceed¬ 
ed  from  punitive  measures  against  ships  that  had 
done  nothing  contrary  to  international  law.  To 
refuse,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  refuge,  transit  or 
refueling  to  a  warship  would  contrast  badly  with 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
Uruguay  with  regard  to  the  Admiral  Graf  Sprr. 

(8)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  hopes  that 
by  thus  setting  forth  its  sentiments  it  will  have 
contributed  to  the  putting  into  practice  of  the 
views  by  which  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics  have  been  inspired.  At  the  same  time,  it 
anticipates  that  the  latter  will  recognize  that  as 
long  as  an  agreement  is  not  reached  on  the  bases 
described  above,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
retains  the  full  exercise  of  its  rights  as  a  belligerent, 
which  are  founded  on  international  law  and  which 
must  permit  it  to  safeguard  the  principles  of  law 
and  the  concept  of  life  which  it  shares  with  the 
Governments  and  the  peoples  of  America. 

The  reply  of  the  German  Government 
was  received  from  the  Charge  d’Aflfaires 
on  February  14,  and  reads  as  follows: 


The  late  President  of  Panama  communicated  I  anc 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich,  by  a  ^  alst 
cablegram  of  October  4,  1939,  on  Ijehalf  of  tht  |  pjQ 
.American  Republics,  the  text  of  the  so-called  Ho 
Declaration  of  Panama,  which  sought  to  protea  na' 
the  neutral  .American  republics  against  menace  jeci 
to  their  vital  interests  by  the  efl'ects  of  the  state  effe 
of  war  existing  at  present.  For  that  purpose,  nat 
the  establishment  of  a  security  zone  is  contem-  of  1 
plated  in  the  Declaration  and  of  such  a  natun  far 
that  no  military  operations  may  be  earried  on  In  Go 
belligerents  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  -Amer-  Ge: 
ican  continent,  to  a  fixed  distance.  The  Goveni-  the 
ments  of  the  Ameriean  republics  agree  that  the\  has 
will  endeavor  to  secure  from  the  belligerents  the  Gr 
recognition  of  such  a  security  zone.  In  anothn  als 
telegram  of  the  Acting  President  of  the  Repulslk  ofi 
of  Panama,  certain  cases  are  mentioned,  which,  ofl 
in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Governments,  me 
have  been  likely  to  endanger  the  efforts  for  the  me 
security  of  the  American  continent.  In  addition,  lat 
It  was  stated  in  this  telegram  that  the  -American  fro 
Governments  protested  to  the  belligerent  powen  lak 
against  these  oceurrences  and  that  they  had  I  Go 
entered  into  consultation  for  the  purpose  of  coi 
strengthening  the  system  of  common  protection,  wii 
The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich  acknowl-  ac( 
edged  the  receipt  of  these  two  telegrams  by  tele-  las 
grams  of  October  23rd  and  December  29th,  1939,  i  ( 
and  added  that  he  had  instructed  the  German  I  wi 
Government  to  consider  the  matter.  -As  the  I  zo: 
result  of  this  consideration,  I  have  the  honor  to  I  wl 
communicate  the  following  to  Your  Excellency,  oil 
with  the  request  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  '  rti 
other  American  Governments:  |  pu 

(1)  The  German  Government  welcomes  the,'  tir 
intention  of  the  American  Republics,  expressed  I  do 
in  the  Declaration  of  Panama,  to  maintain  strict  I  lis 
neutrality  during  the  present  conflict,  and  fully  |  co 
understands  that  they  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  iir 
take  precautionary  action  against  the  effects  of  tic 
the  present  war  on  their  countries  and  pteoples.  aii 

(2)  The  German  Government  believes  itself  to  th 
be  in  agreement  with  the  American  Governments  Ft 
that  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Declaration  th 
of  Panama  would  mean  a  change  in  existing  inter-  ta 
national  law  and  infers  from  the  telegram  of  -  in 
October  4th  of  last  year  that  it  is  desired  to  settk  |  ac 
this  question  in  harmony  with  the  belligerents,  be 
The  German  Government  does  not  take  the  stand  ai 
that  the  hitherto  recognized  rules  of  international  gi 
law  were  bound  to  be  regarded  as  a  rigid  and  pc 
forever  immutable  order.  It  is  rather  of  the  ;  pc 
opinion  that  these  rules  are  capable  of  and  ih 
require  adaptation  to  progressive  development  re 
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and  newly  arising  conditions.  In  this  spirit,  it  is 
also  ready  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the 
proposal  of  the  neutral  American  Governments. 
However,  it  must  point  out  that  for  the  German 
naval  vessels  which  have  been  in  the  proposed 
security  zone  so  far,  only  the  rules  of  law  now  in 
effect  could,  of  course,  be  effective.  The  German 
naval  vessels  have  held  most  strictly  to  these  rules 
of  law  during  their  operations.  Therefore  in  so 
far  as  the  protest  submitted  by  the  American 
Governments  is  directed  against  the  action  of 
German  warships,  it  cannot  be  recognized  by 
the  German  Government  as  well  grounded.  It 
has  already  expressed  to  the  Government  of 
Uruguay  its  divergent  interpretation  of  the  law 
also  in  the  special  case  mentioned  in  the  telegram 
of  the  Acting  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  December  24th.  Besides,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  recognize  the  right  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics  to  decide  uni¬ 
laterally  upon  measures  in  a  manner  deviating 
from  the  rules  hitherto  in  effect,  such  as  arc  to  be 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  .\merican 
Governments  against  the  ships  of  the  lielligerent 
countries  which  have  committed  acts  of  war 
within  the  waters  of  the  projected  security  j  ane, 
according  to  the  telegram  of  December  24th  of 
last  year. 

(3)  Upon  considering  the  questions  connected 
with  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  security 
zone,  there  arises  first  of  all  one  impKjrtant  point 
which  causes  the  situation  of  Germany  and  the 
other  belligerent  powers  to  appear  disparate  with 
respect  to  this:  that  is,  while  Germany  has  never 
pursued  territorial  aims  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  Great  Britain  and  France  have,  however, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few  centuries,  estab¬ 
lished  important  possessions  and  bases  on  this 
continent  and  the  islands  offshore,  the  practical 
importance  of  which  also  with  respect  to  the  quec- 
tions  under  consideration  here  docs  not  require 
any  further  explanation.  By  these  exceptions  to 
the  .Monroe  Doctrine  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  the  effect  of  the  security  zone  desired  by 
!  the  neutral  American  Governments  is  fundamen- 
j  tally  and  decisively  impaired  to  start  with.  The 
j  inequality  in  the  situation  of  Germany  and  her 
I  adversaries  that  is  produced  hereby  might  perhaps 
\  be  eliminated  to  a  certain  extent  if  Great  Britain 
!  and  France  would  pledge  themselves,  under  the 
j  guaranty  of  the  American  States,  not  to  make  the 
1  possessions  and  islands  mentioned  the  starting 
j  points  or  bases  for  military  operations;  even  if 

ithat  should  come  about,  the  fact  would  still 
remain  that  one  belligerent  state,  Canada,  not 


only  directly  adjoins  the  zone  mentioned  in  the 
west  and  the  cast,  but  that  jxjrtions  of  Canadian 
territory  are  actually  surrounded  by  the  zone. 

(4)  Despite  the  circumstances  set  forth  above, 
the  German  Government,  on  its  side,  would  be 
entirely  ready  to  enter  into  a  further  exchange  of 
ideas  with  the  Governments  of  the  .'American 
Republics  regarding  the  putting  into  effect  of  the 
Declaration  of  Panama.  However,  the  German 
Government  must  assume  from  the  reply  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  press  and  radio,  that  those  two  govern¬ 
ments  are  not  willing  to  take  up  seriously  the  idea 
of  the  security  zone.  The  mere  fact  of  the  setting 
up  of  demands  according  to  which  entrance  into 
the  zone  mentioned  is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
German  warships,  while  the  warships  of  the  ad¬ 
versaries  are  officially  to  retain  the  right  to  enter 
the  zone  without  restriction,  shows  such  a  lack 
of  resjject  for  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  imputes  to  the  governments  of 
the  American  states  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
neutrality  that  the  German  Government  can  see 
therein  only  the  desire  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  to  do  away  with  the  basic  idea  of 
the  security  zone,  first  of  all. 

(5)  Although  the  German  Government  is  en¬ 
tirely  ready  to  enter  into  the  proposals  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  American  states  in  this  field,  the 
German  Government  can  feel  certain  of  a  success 
of  the  continuation  of  the  plan  of  the  security  zone 
only  when  the  British  and  French  position  that 
has  been  made  known  is  fundamentally  revised. 

.After  a  second  incident  in  American 
waters,  and  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  consultation  followed  in  the 
instance  described  above,  the  twenty-one 
.American  republics  agreed  upon  this  state¬ 
ment  which,  on  March  16,  1940,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Panama  transmitted  in  their  names 
to  King  George  VI  of  Great  Britain: 

I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Your  Majesty  that  on  the  fourteenth  of  February 
of  this  year  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  informed  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Panama  as  follows: 

‘*1  have  to  advise  Your  Excellency  that  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  last  the  German  freighter  U’akama  was 
sunk  by  its  own  crew  about  15  miles  from  the 
Brazilian  coast  when  stopped  by  an  English  war 
vessel,  obviously  for  purposes  of  visit  and  capture. 
As  from  the  procedure  of  the  English  war  vessel 
there  results  a  hostile  act  classified  as  such  by  the 
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1 3th  Hague  Convention  and  committed  in  waters 
adjacent  to  the  American  continent  which  the 
American  republics  have  the  right  to  keep  free  of 
any  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  any  belligerent  na¬ 
tion,  I  desire  to  request  Your  Excellency  to  be  good 
enough  to  consult  with  the  other  American  coun¬ 
tries,  in  conformity  with  the  precedent  already  es¬ 
tablished,  on  the  advisability  of  a  collective  protest 
against  this  new  violation  of  the  Maritime  Zone 
that  we  have  undertaken  to  preserve  from  the  evils 
of  war.” 

The  American  republics,  which  were  consulted 
through  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama 
regarding  this  communication,  have  agreed  that 
the  act  denounced  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  principles  established 
in  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  war 
away  from  continental  waters,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  authorized  me  to  present  to  Your 
Nfajesty’s  Government  the  unanimous  protest  of 
the  American  republics  against  that  act,  and  to  re¬ 
iterate  their  demand  that  the  war  be  kept  away 
from  the  waters  that  the  Declaration  of  Panama 
intended  to  reserve  for  the  pacific  use  of  intercon¬ 
tinental  commerce. 

It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Neutrality  Committee,  created 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics  held  in  Panama 


September  23  to  October  3,  1939,  an  ! 
composed  of  seven  experts  on  internation,  i- 
law,  is  empowered  to  make  recommend.  I 
tionson  neutrality  measures  to  the  respeci 
tive  Governments.  This  Committee,  whit  r 
opened  its  deliberations  on  January  l:,jj 
1940,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  is  to  continu:|; 
in  session  for  the  duration  of  the  war  k!j 
Europe,  inquired  of  the  Governmcn:|| 
whether  it  had  jurisdiction  to  study  aK|| 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Goven;| 
ments  relative  to  the  problems  that  arL»| 
by  virtue  of  the  Declaration  of  Panarr..| 
regarding  the  safety  zone  and  whether  7 
could  formulate  recommendations  both  si 
to  the  conditions  that  seem  to  give  rise  tc | 
the  difficulties  of  assuring  the  observanc  * 
of  the  Declaration  of  Panama  and  as  tc[ 
the  possible  means  and  method  of  obtain  | 
ing  more  easily  and  effectively  the  obser  * 
vance  of  the  same  Declaration  on  the  par| 
of  the  belligerents. 

In  a  collective  reply  of  the  21  Govern  | 
ments  made  to  the  Pan  American  U nion,  th  j 
Committee  was  invested  w'ith  this  jurisdic  I 
tion  by  the  Governments  on  March  2, 194(i  I 


Pan  American  Union  Notes 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Pan 
American  Union 

Pan  American  Day,  April  14,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  celebrated  annually 
throughout  the  Americas,  had  special 
significance  in  this  year  of  1 940,  because  it 
marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  celebration  of  the  completion  of  those 
fifty  years  of  service  for  the  establishment  of 
inter-American  unity  and  cooperation 
gave  occasion  in  Washington  to  a  series  of 
special  ceremonies  and  functions  which 

iwill  long  be  remembered  by  all  those  who 
took  part  in  them.  The  festivities,  which 
continued  throughout  the  week  of  April 
8-15,  ranged  from  a  display  of  the  flags  of 
,  the  twenty-one  American  republics  in  the 
streets  of  Washington  to  a  stamp  exhibit. 


art  exhibition,  orchid  show,  musical  pro¬ 
grams  by  student  groups,  radio  broadcasts, 
and  official  and  social  gatherings,  and  cul¬ 
minated  on  April  15  in  the  Pan  American 
Day  address  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  a  distinguished 
audience  of  diplomats  and  government 
officials. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Bulleti.n  will 
present  a  detailed  account  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  incident  to  the  celebration  of  this 
memorable  event. 

Recent  Social  Functions 

The  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  has  been  the  scene  recently  of 
several  varied  and  interesting  functions. 

On  the  evening  of  January'  25,  1940,  a 
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large  and  appreciative  audience,  invited 
by  the  Director  General  and  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
gathered  to  see  motion  pictures  in  sound 
and  color,  taken  by  Miss  Louise  Branch,  of 
the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  and  another 
film.  The  Highway  to  the  Canal,  taken  by 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Lanks  and  showing  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  construction  of 
that  portion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
which  reaches  from  the  Mexican  border  to 
Panama. 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil  issued  the 
invitations  for  a  lecture,  illustrated  with 
colored  motion  pictures,  entitled  Brazil, 
The  Land  fi  e  Should  Know,  given  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Tozier  on  the  night  of  March 
16,  1940.  The  films  were  most  pleasing 
and  Dr.  Tozier’s  interesting  discussion  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  Brazil  was  warmly 
received  by  the  numerous  guests. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  25,  1940,  an 
audience  which  included  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  other  representatives  of 


Washington  society  assembled  in  rcspoir 
to  invitations  sent  out  by  the  Ambas‘;ri?^- 
of  Panama  to  hear  a  recital  given  by  tw. 
distinguished  Panamanian  musicians.  Car 
men  de  Obarrio,  pianist,  and  Alfredo  d 
St.  Malo,  violinist.  The  artists,  both  e 
whom  occupy  eminent  places  in  that 
chosen  fields,  delighted  their  audience  \vi4 
an  unusual  and  brilliant  program,  and 
were  received  with  prolonged  and  ej- 
thusiastic  applause. 

A  large  audience,  indicative  of  the  prt 
vailing  interest  in  the  colonial  epoch  e 
America,  gathered  on  the  evening  of  .'Kpr 
4,  1940,  in  response  to  invitations  issiir 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Rcpuljl. 
to  hear  an  address  on  The  Colonial  .Ird 
tecture  of  Santo  Domingo,  delivered  bt 
Professor  Domingo  Caino  de  Cancio  d 
Georgetown  University.  The  speaker  gaw 
a  scholarly  description  of  the  archiiccturs! 
treasures  of  the  Dominican  capital,  w  hid 
was  received  with  warm  appreciation  ot 
the  part  of  his  listeners.  The  many  beauti¬ 
ful  photographs  on  exhibition  added  to  tiV 
vividness  of  the  address. 
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%otes  on  Labor  and  Social  Welfare 

IfiEtNSIONS  FOR  SEAMEN  IN  ARGENTINA. — At 

ilk  session  of  September  29,  1939,  the 
j  jChaniber  of  Deputies  of  Argentina,  after 
incurring  in  certain  amendments  made 
the  Senate,  gave  final  approval  to  a 
creating  a  Pension  and  Retirement 
ind  for  the  national  merchant  marine. 
ie  law,  which  was  signed  as  No.  44704 
October  9,  1939,  may  be  briefly 
Immarizcd  as  follows, 
p  order  that  seamen  may  qualify  for  pensions 
retirement  benefits,  voyages  must  be  made 
der  duly  issued  articles.  The  law  covers  not 
'■  those  who  fulfill  duties  in  the  handling, 
^agement  and  care  of  the  vessel  but  the  entire 
‘■ice  personnel  as  well.  The  services  of  naviga- 
ln  arc  defined  as  the  tasks  accomplished  by 


registered  seamen  on  vessels  flying  the  national 
flag,  whether  commercial,  fishing,  or  passenger 
boats,  engaged  in  trans-Atlantic  navigation  or 
plying  the  coasts,  interior  rivers,  or  navigable 
canals  of  the  Republic. 

The  main  benefits  offered  by  the  Fund  are;  1) 
Ordinary  retirement  payments;  2)  extraordinary 
retirement  payments  to  those  who  become  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  work;  3)  extraordinary  retirement 
payments  to  those  who  become  incapacitated  for 
work  in  the  line  of  duty;  and  4)  benefits  paid  upon 
the  death  of  registered  seamen  to  their  families. 

The  capital  of  the  fund  is  to  be  derived  from 
several  sources;  Contributions  of  employers  and 
employees;  allocation  of  the  2  per  cent  tax  on  the 
value  of  freight  charges  between  Argentine  ports; 
the  yield  of  public  auctions  and  annual  sales  of 
stray  merchandise,  such  as  that  found  on  beaches 
or  surpluses  on  board  ships,  as  well  as  all  funds 
which  represent  over-payments  for  services  and 
which  have  not  been  reclaimed  within  one  year; 
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fines  imposed  for  non-compliance  with  customs, 
maritime,  and  river  ordinances;  and  donations 
and  legacies. 

.\dministration  of  the  Fund  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  board  composed  of  a  chairman  designated  by 
the  Executive  Power  with  approval  of  the  Senate, 
three  representatives  of  employers  and  three  of 
the  personnel,  with  tm  equal  number  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  each.  The  representatives  chosen  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  the  Fund  must  belong  to 
different  maritime  institutions.  The  term  of 
office  for  all  members  of  the  board,  including  the 
chairman,  will  be  three  years. 

The  first  board  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  appointing  a  technical  committee  which 
within  a  maximum  of  one  year  will  take  a 
census  of  affiliated  members  and  then 
make  an  actuarial  computation  of  the  plan 
of  loans  which  may  be  granted  to  members 
on  the  basis  of  the  resources  created  by  the 
law.  In  conformity  with  data  thus 
obtained,  the  board  will  propose  to 
Congress,  within  18  months  after  the 
actuarial  computation  is  made,  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  which  in  its  judgment  the 
organic  law  should  allow,  as  well  as  the 
special  resources  on  which  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  rely  in  order  to  meet  the  deficit 
caused  by  recognition  of  length  of  service 
of  the  personnel.  Benefits  of  the  law  are 
to  be  extended  to  eligible  persons  who  have 
left  the  maritime  service,  for  causes  other 
than  proven  misconduct,  during  the  period 
October  1,  1938,  to  the  time  when  the 
organic  law  may  be  prescribed.  The  right 
of  heirs  of  deceased  seamen  to  receive 
benefits  is  given  equal  recognition. 

Regulation  of  associations  and  labor 
UNIONS  in  Brazil. — On  July  7, 1939,  Leg¬ 
islative  Decree  No.  1402  went  into  effect 
in  Brazil,  establishing  rules  and  regulations 
for  labor  unions  and  professional  associa¬ 
tions.  Under  this  new’  decree,  which  re¬ 
peals  the  one  approved  on  July  12, 1934,  the 
Government  guarantees  the  free  organiza¬ 
tion  of  workers  and  employers  and  reserves 
the  right  of  recognizing  associations  which 
fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  new  decree. 


The  measure  may  be  briefly  summarized  1 
as  follows;  , 

Associations  for  purposes  of  study,  pro.  i 
tection,  and  coordination  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  interests  of  all  employers,  employees, ) 
salaried  workers,  independent  manuai 


laborers  or  intellectual  W’orkers,  engaged 


in  the  same  or  related  professions,  art 
law'ful.  Unions  and  associations  formedin 
accordance  with  the  law  and  registered  it  j 
the  National  Labor  Bureau  shall  hr 
recognized  and  invested  with  the  preroga¬ 
tives  authorized  by  the  decree.  j 

Industrial  associations  must  fulfill  thu 
following  requirements:  1)  Associations aj 
employers  must  include  at  least  one-thirC| 
of  the  legally  constituted  companies;  tht) 
unions  at  least  one-third  of  the  waeq 
earners;  and  in  the  case  of  associations  a  j 
employees  or  independent  workers  or  oil 
professionals,  one-third  of  those  engaged  ir| 
the  profession;  and  2)  the  presidency  of  th; 
association  must  be  held  by  a  native  l)or 
Brazilian  and  the  other  administrative  ar, 
representative  offices  must  be  filled  I  J 
Brazilians.  I 

Only  one  union  for  each  profession  wj 
be  recognized.  Unions  may  Ije  organize, 
on  a  district,  municipal,  intermunicipa 
state,  or  interstate  basis,  and  in  exce;l 
tional  cases  the  formation  of  nation  t 
unions  may  be  authorized  by  the  MinistJ 

of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce.  Unk  * 
■  .  I 

recognition  shall  always  be  given  to  tri- 

industrial  association  which,  in  the  opb 

ion  of  the  Minister  of  Lalxir,  Industry,  ar  * 

Commerce,  is  most  representative,  the ; 

lection  being  guided  by  1)  the  number 

memljers,  2)  social  services  organized  ar.l 

maintained,  and  3)  amount  of  capii-jj 

possessed  by  the  organization.  The  funa 

tioning  of  the  union  is  made  conditiotiJ 

upon  abstention  of  memljers  from  a'j 

kind  of  propaganda  incompatible  "  | 

national  institutions  and  interests  ar| 

from  the  acceptance  or  exercise  of  ar| 
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elective  office  while  in  the  paid  employ 
of  the  association 

Federations  may  be  formed  of  not  less 
than  5  unions  which  represent  a  group  of 
identical,  similar,  or  related  professions, 
and  3  or  more  federations  may  constitute 
a  confederation.  Federations  shall  be 
formed  by  states,  and  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce  may 
authorize  the  formation  of  interstate  or 
national  federations.  Confederations  must 
have  their  headquarters  in  the  nation’s 
capital.  The  decree  authorizes  the  for¬ 
mation  of  7  employers’  confederations  and 
"  workers’  confederations  for  industry, 

[  commerce,  maritime  and  air  transporta- 
■  tion,  land  transportation,  communications 
and  publicity,  credit  institutions,  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  establishments;  and 
there  is  further  authorized  the  formation 
of  a  National  Confederation  of  the  Liberal 
Professions.  L’nions  in  agriculture  and  the 
cattle  industry  will  be  regulated  by  special 
decree. 

The  rights  of  the  unions  are:  1)  To  repre¬ 
sent  before  the  administrative  and  judicial 
authorities  their  own  interests  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  of  members  in  matters 
referring  to  union  activity;  2)  to  found  and 
maintain  employment  agencies;  3)  to  sign 
collective  labor  contracts;  4)  to  elect  and 
designate  union  representatives;  5)  to  col- 
,1  laborate  with  the  Government,  as  a  tech- 
*  nical  or  consultative  body,  in  the  study  and 

in  '  ,  ’ 

solution  of  the  problems  of  organized  labor; 

and  6)  to  assess  dues  against  those  who 

come  within  the  categories  represented  by 

the  associations. 

j.  The  duties  of  the  unions  are:  1)  to  col- 
^  laborate  with  public  authorities  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  industrial  solidarity;  2)  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  establishment  of  consumer  and 
credit  cooperatives;  3)  to  maintain  a  legal 
aid  service  for  members;  4)  to  found  and 
maintain  schools,  especially  schools  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  hospitals  and  other  social 


welfare  institutions;  and  5)  to  work  for  the 
settlement  of  lalxjr  disputes. 

The  decree  provides  that  where  other 
circumstances  are  equal,  unionized  com¬ 
panies  and  institutions  shall  be  given  pref¬ 
erence  in  federal,  state,  or  municipal  public 
works.  Unionization  of  public  officials 
and  employees  is  forbidden. 

Fines  will  be  imposed  for  infringements 
of  the  law.  When  a  union  as  a  whole 
violates  the  law,  the  penalty  may  include 
suspension  or  dismissal  of  its  directors 
or  members  of  its  council,  suspension 
of  its  activities,  and  revocation  of  its  legal 
status. 

Cooperative  associations  of  smai.l 
FARMERS  IN  ClIII.E. — On  August  9,  1939, 
President  Aguirre  Cerda  of  Chile  promul¬ 
gated  a  law  establishing  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  of  small  farmers.  The  object  of 
these  cooperatives  will  be  to  grant  loans 
to  members  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
to  exercise  control  over  such  loans;  to 
direct  the  agricultural  production  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  accordance  with  demands  of  the 
consumers’  market;  to  organize  the  sale  of 
agricultural  products,  after  they  have  been 
properly  packed  and  classified,  according 
to  the  interests  of  members;  to  acquire 
agricultural  machinery,  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  breeding  and  work  animals 
for  rent  to  members;  to  prevent  and  to 
treat  diseases  of  animals  and  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  members  or  to  the  association; 
and  to  assist  or  to  represent  members  in 
difficulties  which  arise  in  the  conduct  of 
their  agricultural  activities. 

Only  one  cooperative  may  be  organized 
in  each  district  of  the  country,  except  by 
specific  authorization  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  upon  advice  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cooperatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Fund.  The  cooperatives,  which 
must  be  established  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  on  agricultural 
cooperative  associations  (No.  4531,  Janu- 
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ary  14,  1939),  will  authorize  loans  to 
mcmljcrs  in  representation  of  the  alxjve- 
mentioned  Department  of  Cooperatives. 

The  new  law  establishes  a  system  where¬ 
by  the  Department  of  Cooperatives  of  the 
.■\t?ricultural  Credit  Fund  will  act  as  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  C.entral  Bank  of  Chile, 
the  Mortgaeie  Credit  Bank,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Industrial  Credit,  in  making  loans 
to  a  cooperative,  for  individual  members 
or  for  the  organization  itself;  on  condition 
in  all  cases,  however,  that  the  loans  are 
for  cooperative  purposes,  for  buildings, 
machinery,  and  farm  equipment,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  related  industries. 

1  he  Central  Bank  of  Chile  was  author¬ 
ized  to  place  the  sum  of  100,000,000  pesos 
to  the  credit  of  the  .Agricultural  Credit 
Fund  for  its  Department  of  Cooperatives. 
Loans  to  be  authorized  to  cooperatives 
for  their  members  may  be  made  for  terms 
of  18  months  to  5  years  and  may  Ije  for 
sums  not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  30.000 
pesos  to  50,000  pesos  respectively,  for 
each  member.  Loans  authorized  to  co¬ 
operatives  for  collective  purposes  have  a 
maximum  term  of  10  years. 

The  law  applies  only  to  small  farmers, 
to  settlers  on  public  lands  who  have  pro¬ 
visional  titles  thereto,  and  to  occupants 
of  land  who  fulfill  the  conditions  which 
may  be  determined  by  the  President’s 
regulations,  members  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
munities  being  included  among  the  latter. 
Small  farmers  are  defined  as  follows:  1) 
Owners  of  one  or  more  agricultural  prop¬ 
erties,  the  total  valuation  of  which  does 
not  exceed  150,000  pesos,  provided  that 
they  themselves  work  their  farms:  2) 
tenants  of  farms  or  of  agricultural  lands, 
the  total  valuation  of  which  does  not 
exceed  300,000  fjesos,  whose  contracts 
have  a  minimum  duration  of  three  years; 
and  3)  tenants,  agricultural  employees, 
and  farmers  working  on  a  fifty-fifty  share 
basis,  who  cultivate  the  land  and  who 


have  a  contract  for  more  than  one  yeari 
The  control  and  superintendence  of  tk! 
cooperative  associations  is  vested  in  tki 
Department  of  .Agricultural  C'ooperativfs, 
which  henceforth  is  to  lie  a  part  of  tk 
Ministry  of  .Agriculture  instead  of  tk 
Ministry  of  Promotion,  as  heretofore 
The  agricultural  e.xperts  of  the  Minism 
of  .Agriculture  will  be  required  to  extcnc 
their  technical  collaboration  to  the  cooper¬ 
atives  and  their  members  without  charge 
Cost  of  living  and  w.\ges  in  Costa 
Rica. — In  the  report  of  the  Department'o,' 
Government.  Police,  Labor,  and  Sock 
Welfare  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Cosur 
Rica  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tk 
year  1938,  there  was  included  a  statemen: 
of  the  Labor  Office  for  that  year  whict 
contained  a  report  on  the  cost  of  living  it 
Costa  Rica.  I 

The  study,  based  on  carefully  compilcc 
data,  shows  that  there  was  a  progressivt 
increase  in  the  cost  of  food  and  housing  ic 
the  Republic  during  the  period  1936-38 
The  average  daily  cost  of  food  for  tht 
country  as  a  whole  was  0.57  colones  in 
1938,  compared  to  0.53  in  1936,  an  in  j 
crease  of  7.5  percent.  The  percentage  ol- 
increase  in  the  cost  of  housing  was  con-f 
siderably  greater,  the  average  cost  in  193f| 
being  5.481  colones  against  4.435  in  1936.| 
or  an  increase  of  23.6  percent.  The  in-| 
crease  in  the  cost  of  housing  was  partic-i 
ularly  reflected  in  the  city  of  San  Josel 
where,  according  to  the  report,  the  monthlv^ 
rent  of  a  modest  four-room  house  has  in-i 
creased  nearly  47.25  percent  (from  13.08| 
colones  in  1936  to  19.26  in  1938).  Thej 
report  gives  no  data  on  clothing,  medicaii 
supplies,  or  other  factors  which  enter  into! 
the  daily  cost  of  living,  but  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  investigation  of  the  costot 
these  items  is  being  made  and  that  thf 
results  would  be  made  public  at  a  latfi 
date.  i 

.According  to  the  Director  of  the  Labor! 
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Office,  Law  Xo.  82  of  August  25,  1937, 

‘  resulating  consumers’  prices  of  corn, 
l)eans,  and  rice,  has  begun  to  give  the 
desired  beneficial  results  and  has  acted  as 
f  ‘'a  brake  on  the  abuses  which  were  com- 
f  mitted  against  small  producers,  who  were 
‘  paid  positively  ridiculous  sums  for  their 
vi  crops."  Law  Xo.  157,  dated  August  21, 
da  1935,  established  minimum  wages  for 
!-|  asricultural  workers — 0.25  colon  per  hour 
'i  for  laborers  on  coffee,  sugar  cane,  and 
.il  tobacco  plantations  and  0.50  colon  per 
li'l  hour  on  banana  and  cacao  plantations. 

L|  On  December  19,  1934,  Law  Xo.  41 
lil  created  wage  commissions  charged  with 
kI  the  duty  of  studying  the  condition  and 
i;|  income  of  the  various  industries  and  the 
needs  of  the  laborers  and  their  families,  and 
III  then  recommending  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  the  respective  wages  which  should 
■d  lie  paid  the  workers.  In  reference  to  the 
iT  functioning  of  this  law',  the  Director  of  the 
in  Technical  Office  of  Labor  stated  in  his 
8  report  for  1938  that  the  law  clearly  in- 
k|  dicates,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
ini  these  wage  commissions,  that  a  petition 
n-j  must  first  be  offered  by  the  interested 
ffli  parties  asking  for  the  naming  of  such  a 
nj  commission,  and  because  of  this  fact,  the 
3ff  only  one  so  far  named  has  been  that  of 
id.|  the  central  district  of  San  Jose,  which  was 
n  |  set  up  by  Resolution  No.  7  of  September 
ic  n  23, 1938.  This  commission  recommended 
5t.j  daily  wages  for  bakers  and  the  recom- 
ilvj  mended  wages  were  approved  by  the 
in-i  Executive  Power  in  Decree  Xo.  1,  January 
Ofj  16, 1939.  The  Director  added  that  during 
hel  the  year  1938  the  daily  wage  situation  in 
:ali  the  country  had  been  generally  normal  and 
ito^  that  with  the  new  banana  projects  on  the 
in-  Pacific  Coast,  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
o!  a  trend  toward  improvement, 
lie  Unemployment  census  in  Cuba. — ^The 
tfi  results  of  the  1939  census  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  were 
H*  recently  made  public  by  the  Ministry  of 


Labor.  The  census,  first  of  its  kind  ever 
made  for  the  Republic  as  a  whole,  showed 
that  in  1939  there  were  384,614  unem¬ 
ployed  persons,  of  whom  338,447  were 
men  and  46,167  women.  The  figures  were 
classified  as  follows:  1)  Persons  who  were 
unemployed  during  the  whole  year — 
110,514  men  and  16,180  women;  2)  per¬ 
sons  who  worked  only  during  the  sugar 
season  and  the  tobacco  harvest — 216,738 
men  and  27,227  women;  and  3)  small 
property  holders  and  independent  laborers 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time — 11,195  men  and  2,760 
women. 

X.ATioNAL  Committee  for  the  Mother 
AND  Child  in  Mexico. — During  the 
period  July  20-22,  1939,  there  met  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
the  Organizing  Assembly  of  the  X’ational 
Committee  for  the  Mother  and  Child,  in 
response  to  invitations  issued  by  Silvestre 
Guerrero,  Secretary  of  Public  Health,  to 
all  social  welfare  entities  in  the  country 
and  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States.  The 
Assembly,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  set  up  the  National  Committee  and 
to  determine  general  plans  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  subsidiary  State  and  municipal 
committees,  named  a  Governing  Board  of 
the  National  Committee  of  which  Dr. 
Guillermo  Lechuga  was  made  Chairman 
and  Dr.  Alfredo  M.  Saavedra  Secretary 
General. 

.■\t  the  opening  session  of  the  Organizing 
Assembly,  Dr.  Angel  Cifuentes  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
outlining  the  general  bases  on  which  the 
work  and  activities  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  predicated. 

According  to  official  reports,  a  hearty 
response  to  the  plans  and  projects  of  the 
National  Committee  has  been  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  has  pledged 
itself  to  foster  and  support  the  Committee’s 
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work.  This  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
evident  in  the  country  as  a  whole  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  as  indicative  of 
a  current  of  national  action  w'hich  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  Committee’s  task 
of  liquidating  the  many  problems  affecting 
the  welfare  and  the  general  improvement 
of  the  Mexican  people. 

Three  years  of  compulsory  social 
SECURITY  IN  Peru. — The  third  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  promulgation  of  Law  No.  8433, 
which  established  a  system  of  compulsory 
social  security,  was  celebrated  in  Peru  on 
.\ugust  12,  1939.  Peru’s  social  security 
law  covers  illness,  maternity,  disability, 
old  age,  and  death  benefits,  and  it  applies 
to  all  wage  earners  not  over  60  years  of 
age,  of  both  sexes,  whose  wages  do  not 
exceed  3,000  gold  soles  a  year. 

Dr.  Edgardo  Rebagliati,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Social  Security  Fund, 
stated  in  his  report  covering  the  three 
years’  operation  of  the  law  that  since  it 
went  into  effect  a  general  plan  of  medical 
assistance  has  been  developed,  based  on 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
workers’  needs  and  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  plan,  explained 
Dr.  Rebagliati,  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  13  hospitals,  29  clinics,  55  rural  medical 
stations,  10  traveling  dispensaries,  and 
52  pharmacies. 

The  13  hospitals  are  to  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  i.  e.,  those  of  more  than  80 
beds  and  a  clinic  (to  be  established  in 
Lima,  Piura,  Chiclayo,  Chocope,  Ica, 
and  Arequipa);  those  of  more  than  80 
lieds  'without  a  clinic  (to  be  located  in 
La  Oroya  and  Huariaca);  and  those  of 
less  than  80  beds  and  a  clinic  (planned 
for  Trujillo,  Huacho,  Canete,  Chincha, 
and  Chimbote).  The  hospitals,  which  will 
Ije  constructed  to  conform  most  efficiently 
to  the  number  of  beds  required,  will  be 


I 
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furnished  with  the  most  modern  equip-  f 
ment  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  in ' 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  doctors ' 
and  to  give  the  insured  the  best  possible  i 
medical  attention.  The  medical  assistance  | 
to  be  undertaken  contemplates  not  onlv  i 
care  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  but  also ! 
careful  work  in  the  field  of  preventive  1 
medicine. 

The  rural  medical  stations  will  be  small  i 
units  whose  principal  object  will  be  toi 
care  for  small  groups  of  workers  far  re-  j* 
moved  from  urban  centers.  The  stations  I 
will  at  all  times  be  in  charge  of  a  nurse,  but  1 
will  be  visited  periodically  bv  the  doctors  ! 
and  during  such  visits  will  serve  as  clinics,  t 
The  traveling  dispensaries,  to  consist  oil 
motor  vehicles  or  trailers,  will  serve  small  f 
groups  of  scattered  workers  wherever  high- 1 
ways  are  available.  They  will  be  equipped 
for  medical,  surgical,  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
aminations. 

The  total  hospital  service  at  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  will  consist  of  2,457  beds, 
according  to  Dr.  Rebagliati,  and  will  rep¬ 
resent  an  investment  of  13,000,000  soles. 
In  putting  the  plan  into  effect,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  hospitals  will  receive  t 
priority,  to  be  followed  next  by  the  clinics  | 
and  the  rural  medical  stations.  t 

Among  additional  activities  in  prospect 
in  conjunction  with  this  plan  of  medical  as¬ 
sistance  are  a  National  Social  Security! 
Fund  School  for  Nurses,  to  be  set  up  pro-| 
visionally  at  Miraflores  and  finally  at  the! 
Polyclinic  Hospital  in  Lima;  establishment!] 
of  a  pharmacological  supply  center  and 
the  planning  of  equipment  for  pharmacies: 
the  organization  of  hospital  administrators 
into  a  technical  group,  for  which  purpose 
Dr.  Rebagliati  announced  the  visit  to 
Lima  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  Chief  of  the 
New  York  City  hospitals,  and  Dr.  S.  L. 
Christian,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Hos- 
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>  The  actuary  of  the  Fund,  Dr.  Franz 
I  Schrucfer,  reported  that  on  the  basis  of 
data  obtained  during  the  last  three  years, 
he  has  figured  that  the  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  Social  Security  in  Peru  will 
probably  reach  200,000. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  November  1937,  pp. 
82"-34,  there  was  published  an  extensive 
article  by  Dr.  Rebagliati  on  the  subject 
I  of  Compulsory  Social  Security  in  Peru. 

‘  Social  Security  in  Venezuela. — The 
National  Labor  Office  of  Venezuela, 
Section  of  Social  Security,  recently  pub- 

*  lished  a  study  of  labor  accidents  in  the 
'  Republic  during  the  years  1937  and  1938. 

’t  As  an  aid  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
'  the  statistical  tables,  it  is  appropriate  to 

*  note  the  following  provisions  of  the  Ven- 
^  ezuelan  labor  law  in  regard  to  occupa¬ 
tional  risks; 

i 

Proprietors  of  business  establishments,  under- 
''  takings,  and  plants  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
workers  or  employees  and  apprentices  engaged 
1-  in  such  enterprises  the  compensation  provided  by 
5^  the  labor  law  for  accidents  and  occupational 
.  disease  caused  by  the  employment  itself  or  result- 
I  ing  directly  from  such  employment,  whether  or 
I  not  there  may  have  been  contributory  negligence 

>1 


on  the  part  of  the  enterprise  or  of  the  workers, 
employees,  or  apprentices. 

The  law  provides  that  the  right  to  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  accorded  in  case  of  accidents  or 
occupational  disease  which  result  in  death,  perma¬ 
nent  total  disability,  temporary  total  disability, 
permanent  partial  disability,  and  temporary 
partial  disability. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  do  not  apply  to 
accidents  and  illnesses  which  occur  under  the 
following  circumstances:  1)  When  intentionally 
provoked  by  the  victim;  2)  when  due  to  extra¬ 
neous  force  majeure,  if  evidence  of  any  special  risk 
is  not  proven;  3)  when  the  accident  or  illness 
concerns  persons  doing  occasional  work  outside 
the  establishment  of  the  employer;  4)  persons 
who  work  in  their  own  homes  for  employers;  5) 
members  of  the  family  of  the  proprietor  of  an 
establishment,  who  work  exclusively  for  him  and 
who  live  under  the  same  roof;  and  6)  laborers, 
employees,  and  apprentices  in  agricultural  and 
stockraising  enterprises  which  normally  employ 
fewer  than  five  persons  and  whieh  do  not  make 
use  of  any  stationary  motor  equipment.  All  cases 
falling  within  these  categories  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  common  law  or  of  special  laws. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number 
of  accidents  which  occurred  in  1937  and 
1938,  classified  according  to  business, 
days  of  disability,  and  total  compensation 
granted. 


1937 


Industries  ' 

j 

Total 

Days  of  disability 

Fatal- 

injured 

0-3 

4-7  1 

8-14  1 

1.V21  ' 

22-40 

41-  ' 

ities 

paid 

Oil . 

3,880 

2,339 

516 

477 

217 

194 

101  i 

«  36 

Boliraren 
534,  834.  19 

•Mining . 

3,342  1 

2,934  1 

231 

119 

36 

15 

5  i 

2 

99,  945.  05 

Construction . 

195  ' 

55  i 

46 

38 

19 

17 

14  i 

8 

73, 131.  97 

183 

19  ' 

131 

21 

9 

2 

1  ; 

10,  560.  40 

Transportation . 

64 

8 

22 

13 

8 

5 

5  1 

3 

16,  722.75 

.\griculturc  and  cattle .  . 

36  1 

2  1 

6 

6 

5 

6 

3  : 

2  8 

16, 160.00 

Lumber . 

!  20  1 

n 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2  ; 

3 

9,  640.  65 

Commercial  businesses . . 

13 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1  ! 

3  1 

982.  00 

1  arious . i 

340 

271 

1  5 

29 

23 

1  3 

6  j 

3  ; 

45,  370.  18 

Total . j 

8,073 

5,  628 

I  963 

1 

i  711 

1 

{  322 

1  247 

i  ^38 

64 

807,  347. 19 

■  I  '  No  corapenfation  yet  paid  for  nine  fatal  accidents  in  the  State  of  Zulia. 

Oi  I  'No compensation  yet  paid  for  one  fatal  accident  in  the  State  of  Lara . 

j  '  No  compensation  paid  for  one  fatal  accident  in  the  State  of  Aragua  because  the  survivors  presented  no  legal  claims. 
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1938 


Industries 

NumlHT  of 
accidents 

Days  lost 

Compensation 

paid 

Average 
number  of 
days  jM'r 
accident 

Average 

coiniH*nsaiiot 

por 

atfident 

1 

Oil . 

5,  022 

57,594  ; 

Ilolitarf$  1 

413,  322  i 

1 

11.  5 

iiolirare$ 

82..- 

.Mining . 

4,081  ! 

18,920  ' 

158,  10- 

4.  6 

38.-; 

Cionstruction . 

326  i 

15,  147 

40,  124 

46.4 

123.r 

Port  facilities . 

123 

826 

7,56- 

6.7 

61.5; 

Sugar . 

103 

2,219 

3,  588 

21.  5 

34.8; 

Manufacturing . 

149 

2,646 

22.4-0 

17.7 

150.8; 

Various  industries . 

43 

2.  109 

6.825 

46.  8 

ISl.tt 

Transportation . i 

42 

2.  287 

5.  163 

54.  4 

122.?; 

■Agriculture  and  cattle . 

39 

I  1,483  1 

1,81" 

38.  0 

46.  S 

C'.ommercial  establishments . 

"9 

2,  •’12  I 

7,  542 

34.  3 

95.4 

Public  utilities . 

21 

2,495 

6.  051 

118.8 

288.1; 

Sawmills . 

1  10 

1,541 

"1 

154.  1 

1 

Navigation . 

'  32 

3,  102 

9.  692 

96.  9 

302. 8‘ 

Hospitals . 

3 

11 

41 

3.6 

13.h 

Domestics . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

10.0^6 

113,  092 

j  683, 080 

11.2 

67  8 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  1938 
compensation  amounting  to  272,875  Ixtli- 
vares  was  paid  for  300  accidents  which 
occurred  in  1937.  This  sum  is  included 
in  the  1937  total  of  807,347  bolivares. 
Likewise,  compensation  has  not  yet  been 
paid  for  a  number  of  accidents  which 
occurred  in  1938. 

The  Chief  of  the  Social  Security  Section 


attributes  the  1938  increase  of  2,003  acei  j 
dents  over  the  1937  total  to  the  fact  tkj 
employers  have  begun  to  comply  mo:  I 
readily  with  the  provisions  of  the  Lab  I 
Law  relative  to  the  reporting  of  accidcnti.| 
as  well  as  to  an  increase  in  activity  in  ih-j 
oil  and  mining  industries  with  a  const  j 
quent  increase  in  personnel.  The  193^|' 
figures  will  be  of  particular  interest. — G.C  I 
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Remiou*  Cresi‘0  Torai.. — Lawyer,  pub¬ 
licist,  writer,  and  poet.  Served  as  deputy 
at  the  Convention  of  1883  and  in  all 
succeedint;  congresses  to  1898.  In  recent 
years  was  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Cuenca,  his  native  city.  His  literary  works 
included  books,  pamphlets,  essays,  and 
articles  covering  a  wide  range  of  intellec¬ 
tual.  philosophical,  legal,  and  scientific 
subjects  and  he  was  generally  acclaimed 
as  the  dean  of  Ecuadorean  poets.  Died  at 
the  age  of  79  at  C'uenca,  Ecuador,  on  July 
8.  1939. 

^  Ismael  Gajardo  Reyes.— Chilean  scien¬ 
tist,  retired  Naval  officer.  Graduate  of 
the  Naval  Academy;  C'aptain  in  the 
Chilean  Navy  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
in  1910;  for  many  years  director  of  the 
.National  Observatory;  advocate  of  calen¬ 
dar  reform;  author  of  scientific  works  on 
physical  ecography,  seismology,  meteor- 
lology,  and  climatology.  Died  in  Santiago, 

I  Chile,  on  October  24, 1 939,  at  the  age  of  63. 

I  Samiacjo  lot  EsiAS.—  Pucrto  Rican  states¬ 
man  and  labor  leader.  Born  in  Coruna, 
■^iSpain;  in  1898  founded  in  Puerto  Rico 
I  Free  Federation  of  Workingmen;  organ¬ 
ised  .\merican  Federation  of  Labor  in 
iPuerto  Rico  and  Cuba;  secretary.  Pan 
ii.\merican  F'cdcration  of  Labor  since  1925. 
iFouncled  and  edited  Porvenir  Social,  1898- 
'1900;  Union  Ohrera,  1903-06;  Justicia, 
IJ1914-25.  Senator,  Puerto  Rican  Legis¬ 
lature,  1917-32;  Resident  Commissioner 
|to  I  nited  States  Congress  since  1932. 
5Died  in  Washington,  December  5,  1939, 
it  the  age  of  67. 

.\iREiio  Mosquera  Narvaez. — Physi- 

Sfian,  teacher.  President  of  Ecuador. 
Graduate  of  the  Medical  School,  Central 
Iniversity,  Quito,  1907;  professor  in  the 
university  for  25  years;  Deputy  in  National 


Congress,  1914-15;  member  of  Municipal 
Council,  1914-18;  member  of  the  \Velfare 
Board,  1914-16;  member  of  the  Constit¬ 
uent  Congress,  1928;  elected  President  of 
the  Republic,  December  2,  1938,  for  a  4- 
ycar  term.  Died  in  Quito  on  November 
17,  1939,  at  the  age  of  56. 

Antonio  S.alvador  Pedreira.-  -Puerto 
Rican  writer  and  teacher.  Graduate  of 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1923;  M.  A., 
Columbia  University',  1926;  Ph.  D.,  L’ni- 
versity  of  Madrid,  1932.  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  since  1921, 
Columbia  University,  1926-27,  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1926-27; 
director  of  the  Department  of  Hispanic 
Studies  of  the  Uiniversity  of  Puerto  Rieo 
since  1927;  co-director  and  founder  of  the 
review  Indice,  1929-31.  Member,  Centro 
de  Investigaeiones  Sociales  (president, 
1930-31);  Ateneo  Puerlorriqueno.  .Author 
of  Bihliografia  puertorriqnena  (1932),  Hosfos, 
ciudadann  de  America  (1932).  Insularismo 
(1934),  and  other  literary  works,  also 
essays,  articles,  critiques,  and  poems 
published  in  Puerto  Rican,  Spanish,  and 
American  papers  and  periodicals.  Died  in 
San  Juan,  October  23,  1939,  at  the  age 
of  40. 

Eliodoro  Villazon. — Bolivian  finan¬ 
cier,  statesman,  former  President.  Gradu¬ 
ate  in  law  from  University  of  San  Sim6n, 
Coehabamba,  1869.  Elected  Deputy  to 
the  Legislative  Congresses  of  1872,  1873, 
and  1874  and  to  the  Convention  of  1880. 
Minister  of  Finance,  1880;  military  and 
civilian  head  of  .Southern  Bolivia,  1899; 
Vice  President  of  Bolivia,  1905;  President 
of  Bolivia  during  the  constitutional  period 
1909-13.  Also  served  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs,  special  financial  auent  of 
Bolivia  in  Europe,  and  Minister  to  .Argen- 
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rina.  Died  in  September  1939,  in  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  Bolivia,  at  the  age  of  92. 

J.  Butler  Wright. — United  States  dip¬ 
lomat.  Entered  foreign  service,  1909;  held 
appointments  in  Europe  and  America; 
United  States  Minister  to  Hungary,  1927, 
Uruguay,  1930,  Czechoslovakia,  1934; 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  1937; 
acting  chief.  Division  of  Uatin  American 
.Mfairs,  Department  of  State,  1915;  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  1924;  expert 
assistant.  Conference  on  Uimitation  of 
.■\rmament,  Washington,  1921;  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition, 
1922;  secretary,  United  States  delegation, 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  .\meri- 
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can  States,  Santiago,  Chile,  1923;  tlclcgaJ 
Seventh  Conference,  Montevideo,  193;' 
Died  at  Habana,  Cuba,  Decemlx'r  4, 193^1 
at  the  age  of  62.  j 

Enrique  Fernandez  Uedesma. — Mrs  I 
can  poet,  writer,  bibliographer,  and  1ie? 
torian.  Served  one  term  as  Deputy  in  tt:! 
Mexican  Congress;  for  six  years  was  Difn  j 
tor  of  the  National  Uibrarv’  of 
more  recently  was  engaged  in  nscdi.-ij 
work  in  the  Department  of  Press  and  PaS-j 
licity.  He  was  particularly  devoted  to  ^ 
history  and  development  of  the  graphic  ar 
of  Mexico  and  was  author  of  several  '  ^ 
in  that  field.  Died  at  the  age  of  51  yeani' 
the  City  of  Mexico  on  November  9,  193  i 
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